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THAT WAR PRODUCTION LAG— 750 
Washington officials complain about it (page 15), but 
beyond the fact that 1943 production is supposed to 
be double that of 1942, the official schedule against 
which performance is measured, month by month, 700 
has never been released. This is Business Week's oF 
estimate, based on most reliable data available. Pd 
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"Knocking the Pulp 
~. QOutof Trees | 


REQUIRES A STRONG OIL FILM! 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


~~ CALL IN 


Ys rHESE ARE full-sized Jogs—on Vacuum’s famous lubricants. 


VA U M their way to become paper! Here is Every business executive striving 

an inside view” of the revolving 7-ton, capacity production should keep inn 

6-foot stone that grinds them into pulp. that correct lubrication is a scié 

In the lower right-hand corner is one and experience is the teacher 

end of the shaft supporting this stone. Socony-Vacuum has the wor 

That shaft actually rides on a film greatest experience —77 years 
of oil! If the film breaks, disastrous field. It might well prove of 
wear... time-wasting shut-downs can wartime help to your staff. 

result. a 


There’s a Gargoyle Oil just right for SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standaré 


of N.Y. Div.* White Star Div. + Lubrite I e Chica 
Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. * Mas 
paper millsin North America use Socony- Petroleum Co, + General Petroleum C«-p. of @ 


this job. In fact, the majority of a// the 


“ight 7 Ok A ance 


Picture of a sunflower 


grafted to a rose 


LLUSTRATED here is a 

metal-insert hydraulic seal 
for aircraft use. The metal was 
carefully and precisely ma- 
chined to extremely close 
tolerances. 


But whatever was gained 
by accurate machining was 
promptly thrown away, for 
they bonded to it a resilient 
material that swells as much 
as 10% or 15% in hydraulicoil. 


It’s like grafting a sunflower 
to a rose. 


For fine, close-tolerance 
performance in resilient ma- 
terials, engineers in vital war 
industries are specifying Hycar 
synthetic rubbers. Why? Be- 
cause Hycar can be tailored 
to the job. Oil-swell can be 
limited to plus or minus 1%, 
or even held to zero. In addi- 
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tion, Hycar can withstand 
temperatures of 250°, abra- 
sion resistance is 50% in ex- 
cess of natural rubber, and 
compression-set characteris- 
tics are excellent. 


Aren’t these the qualities 

you have wanted in oil, fuel 
and coolant hose, resilient 
mountings, vibration damp- 
eners, gaskets, packing, seals 
and other resilient products 
you use? Hycar Chemical Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 
Hycar is supplied in crude form to rubber fab- 
ricators. Because of its outstanding perform- 
ance in war uses the demand far exceeds the 
supply. But now is the time to work out with 
your supplier of rubber products ways of 
obtaining Hycar for actual test in your own 
applications, both present and future. It's to 
your advantage fo gain experience now 
against the day you will need new and even 
better rubber products. Our technical staff 
and laboratory are ready to help. 


Hycar 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRODUCER OF 


BUTADIENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER I?! AMERICA 
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* BELTING « MOLDED seest a 


REPRENE 


@ The quality and serviceability of rubber 
products always have depended upon chemically con- 
trolled compounding. The same is true of synthetics. 
No one synthetic rubber is the answer to all needs, 
but the right combination of ingredients produces high 
quality hose, belting, packing and molded goods. 

For over six years Republic has made a line of im- 
proved mechanical rubber products that have been 
compounded to render outstanding service, and has 
marketed them under the brand—""REPRENE.” These 
items have had characteristics never attainable when 
compounded with natural rubber. “REPRENE” pro- 
ducts have had resistance to oil, solvents, heat, light 
and age. These common industrial enemies of rubber 
do not hold terror for “REPRENE.” 
Where longer service and trouble-free maintenance is 
desired, even in contact with oil and grease, let Re- 
public technicans specify and compound synthetics for 
the job. The name “REPRENE” assures you ot a syn- 
thetic-improved hose, belt or other mechanical rubber 
— 

Your Republic Distributor bas the knowledge and faciltties to provide ad- 

antag and service avatlable m no other way on your needs for 


mechanical v and other equipment. Utelrze bis services fully. Hus display 
of the Republic Ke "Di tributor Emblem us your assurance of bis qualifications. 
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- D racking ¢ EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


snpower Push 


Vhatever else can be done to snap 
roduction out of its current lag 
ve 15), something has got to be done 
mut the manpower problem. WPB 

yes it will get the answer soon. 
{anpower authorities are busy cook- 
--.. MB up a new set of controls. A tipoff 
-...|fihow stringent they will be is expected 
-- lIMBB, statement by War Manpower Com- 
MR oner Paul V. McNutt this week- 


As a stopgap, WMC has been leaning 
avily on its system of using Selective 
‘ice to push workers into war jobs. 


= sharpen that push on fathers is one 
~ Ace im the reasons for going ahead with the 
Sushing fmimhers’ draft regardless of congressional 


Js. The draft moratorium for West 
past aircraft workers is another ex- 
pple of the technique. 


‘, Pal Qver the week end, WMC will issue 
, Ede. qganew list of critical occupations and 
1 Laoiff/™ expanded list of nondeferable jobs. 


Vv 
ssture toward Civilians 


‘ion, W, 
ince, \j 
Tunwald 


War Mobilization Director James F. 
nes didn’t have to tell WPB’s Office 
‘Civilian Requirements twice to ask 


Assistant a E 
 Lanh qr a lot more critical materials for the 
Arthafii/™urth quarter of this year (BW —Jul. 


Vhite « 


43,7). 


be But OCR nearly fell flat on its face 
ley yggmen the Requirements Committee 
tson + f™mshed out 125,000 tons of carbon steel. 


come Ht had asked half-playfully for 138,000 
d would have considered an allotment 


50,000 the height of generosity (30,- 
tsby «900 is what OCR usually plugs along 
t Ca Hin), 


Even more surprising than the allot- 
"New pent was the lack of objection by either 


Steven y or Navy. But therein is the tipoff: 
ncisco, he Army and Navy know that the 
ee ident himself—who only a few days 
x78 efore had thrown coffee rationing 
d the {to the ashcan—wants civilian morale 
y by Mucked up, and no fooling. Further, 
janes Hike Army and Navy are getting more 
Ibany aN a little worried about all that 
rIVE JBtockpile” talk—and about where it 
= hight lead to in Congress. 

‘ute (4 492 minor matter, OCR documented 
ota. aes Tequest for materials better than in 
sub MV previous claim. 

‘or of 

“> BWhat's Coming Back 

and 


0 a HB For civilians the 125,000 tons of steel 
cond #M@lotted to OCR will mean (1) resump- 
“" on of razor production, (2) enough 

i, |e™maces and boilers to kill a contem- 


Hil Mpated rationing program, and (3) more 
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bed springs, innersprings, alarm clocks, 
dry cel] batteries, hospital beds, hair and 
bobby pins, and galvanized ware. 

But there definitely will be no new 
washers, ironers, refrigerators, or big du- 
table goods items (which have to wait 
for 1944 at the earliest). 


New Request Brewing 


OCR now is trying to figure out how 
the additional goods can be distributed 
equitably after they’re made. A special 
board is working on the problem. Mean- 
time the agency is brewing a really po- 
tent request for the first quarter of 
1944, also is pretty sure that the next 
quarter will give it authority over repair 
parts, now under the jurisdiction of the 
various WPB industry divisions. 


v 
Spotlight on Canada 


Washington reads two _ interesting 
implications into Churchill's selection 
of a Canadian stage for the opening of 
his latest international tour: first that 
he wants to put the weight of his great 
prestige behind Canada’s politically 
shaken prime minister; second, that he 
wants to publicize a bow to the Domin- 
ion’s new role in world politics. 

Mackenzie King’s government needs 
shoving up after taking a trouncing in 
the Ontario general election and in four 
by-elections. Last week saw all govern- 
ment candidates defeated. 

Through a $1,000,000,000 mutual 
aid program, the Dominion has pulled 
itself into the position of dealing di- 
rectly—not through Whitehall—with 
other United Nations such as Russia 
and China. Not many wecks ago Soviet 
top-shots flew to Ottawa, blueprinted 
their war needs, and flew off to Moscow 
without so much as a gesture toward 
Washington. 

One of the subjects sure to be dis- 
cussed by the two prime ministers is 
the Canadian’s recently enunciated 


Other Washington reports in this 
issue include: Payoff Scheme, page 
14; What Aids War Output?, 15; 
Alcohol to Burn, 22; PAW Wants 
Oil, 27; War Business Checklist, 59; 
“No” on Ship Pay, 79; Grade Labels 
Wilt, °4; Druggists at Work, 96; 
Sweets for All, 110. Washington 
trends of importance to management 
are also discussed weekly in The Out- 
look and other regular departments of 
Business Week. 


theory of functional representation on 
postwar planning and operating admin- 
istrations (BW —Jul.17'43,p46). 


7 
Jones’ Food Program 


Food Administrator Marvin Jones is 
trying to substitute farmer cooperation 
for signed contracts between farmers 
and the government as the basis for his 
1944 food production program. In 
working out the details, he is trying to 
line up the major farm organizations 
and the farm bloc in Congress behind 
a giant 1944 production effort based on 
good prices; adequate machinery, fer- 
tilizer, and manpower; and cooperation 
with organized farm groups. 

First step by Jones was to call in 
representatives of the Farm Bureau, 
National Grange, Cooperative Council, 
and Farmers Union—much to their sur- 
prise. Before announcing his detailed 
program, he will talk with farm bloc 
leaders on Capitol Hill. 


+ 
North African Steal 


Washington is not amused by the 
shenanigans of old-line Fascists in North 
Africa. 

Earlier this year the Germans lifted 
$750,000 in gold from Africa with the 
aid of local bankers. The procedure was 
elementary. Yves Breart de Boisanger, 
collaborationist governor of the Bank 
of France, through the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas, requested one of the 
bank’s North African branches to deliver 
the gold to the Ultramarine Bank in 
Portugal. The branch bank acceded to 
the request, despite threats of reprisals 
by alert U. S. Treasury agents. 


To Lock the Door 


Although the U.S. has earmarked 
$750,000 of frozen French funds as a 
enalty, the Germans have received and 
used the gold in Portugal. To end this 
kind of business, the U.S. has recom- 
mended blacklisting pro-Axis banks and 
businesses. Britain is opposed on the 
ground that it would interfere with a 
“sovereign state’—though she was quick 
to blacklist firms in sovereign Latin- 
American republics when the war began. 


v 
Oil Fight Referee 


Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
Vinson’s ability to umpire major dis- 
putes between top government officials 
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Do you know the two big differences between 


the JAPS and 


Anthropologists who have carefully studied 
the physical characteristics of the Japs and 
the Chinese say they have been unable to 
produce a sure guide for distinguishing be- 
tween the two. They say some Japanese 
look like some Chinese and vice versa. 

But there are two big differences be- 
tween them that are of far greater impor- 
tance to Americans than skin color, set of 
the eyes or facial shape: 

Difference No. 1. The Japs are our ene- 
mies; the Chinese are our friends. 

Difference No. 2. The Japs have a mod- 
ern industrial organization for turning out 
the weapons of war. By comparison, the 
Chinese have little in the line of industrial 
equipment. 


Thus we find the Japanese soldier at- 
tacking China well supplied with planes, 
artillery, tanks and other modern equip- 
ment. His opponent, the Chinese soldier, 
is armed with magnificent courage, deter- 
mination and belief in democracy—but is 
short of arms and ammunition. 


vices te 
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the CHINESE ? 
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Today it is up to the industries of terials 
America to help remove this great handi- t, an 


cap. Americans must supply the guns and 
planes and bombs and gasoline the Chinese 
cannot make for themselves . . . materials 
they will gladly use to kill Japanese. 


Remember: a Jap killed by the Chinese 
is one less Jap for Americans to take care of. 


Among the many materials needed in 
today’s mechanized warfare is Ethyl] anti- 
knock fluid, which is used in high-octane 
military gasolines. The 4000 people en- 
gaged in manufacturing Ethyl fluid are 
making enough to supply not only our 
own armed forces, but those of our Allies 
as well. They know that today “Every 
drop of Ethyl counts.” 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Agit 
Chrysler Building, New York City e 


rived 
OP/ 
cers 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
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he put to the test in settling the 
sble over crude petroleum price 


Boum Administrator Harold L. 
again is driving hard for a 35¢-a- 
increase. Price Administrator 
‘iss M. Brown is holding out against 
nson has not only Ickes on his neck 
also a sizable bloc of his former col- 
s in Congress, headed by powerful 
er Sam Rayburn (from the na- 
s biggest oil state). Rayburn has 
ed both Vinson and War Mobili- 
n Director James F. Byrnes that, 
s crude prices are hiked, crude sup- 
] drop and so will Administration 
in producing states. 

he oil men regard Vinson’s attitude 
avorable, but he undoubtedly will 
t Roosevelt before announcing his 
s10N. 


v 
s by Small Fellows 


ou can interpret the resignation 
m the Army of Gen. Robert Wood 
nson, chief of the Smaller War 
ts Corp., to mean that SWPC has 
n up hope of persuading the armed 
ices to place any significant volume 
‘ontracts with small outfits and has 
ided that the little fellows’ only 
pe lies in production of civilian 
Dds. 

ohnson increasingly has been veering 
ind to this view (BW —Apr.24'43, 
,and the time has come when he can 
longer serve two masters—throw his 
ight in with the Office of Civilian 
quirements in demanding heavier raw 
terials’ allocations for the home 
t, and wear a uniform too. 


v 
tion Tokens Coming 


It's practically certain that ration cur- 
icy will replace small denomination 
mps by, the first of the year (BW— 
g.7'43,p8), though the report that 
around early this week that the de- 
ion had definitaly been made was 
orrect. Tokens would be red and 
e-to correspond to stamps. Glass 
s the favorite material until last week, 
en a new plastic possibility cropped 
. It’s still undecided whether tokens 
uld be issued only in a one-point 
omination, or in one and five points. 


7 
bap Rationing Up Again 


ye for soap rationing is being 

‘ved, 

' OPA and the big three soap pro- 
cers (Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros., 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet) favor it. The 
War Food Administration, which con- 
trols fats and oils, and the soap packers, 
who market their own private brands, 
are against it. Colgate, long a holdout, 
has just recently moved over into the 
rationing camp. 

Instead of rationing, WFA wants the 
soap makers to pad out fats and oils 
supplies with alkalis, notably waterglass. 
OPA is against this because it would 
mean general revision of price ceilings 
to allow for quality deterioration. The 
big three are against it because of their 
heavy investment in high-quality alkali- 
free brands. 


Supplies Are Low 


Rationing or no rationing, soap sup- 
plies are in a bad ox This spring when 
soap manufacturers had a quota of 84% 
of their 1940-41 average of fats and oils 
consumption, some companies were 


only operating at a 65% or 70% level 
because WEA just couldn’t deliver. 
WEFA’s release of 50,000,000 Ib. of 
various fats and oils recently is con- 
sidered just a drop in the bucket—the 
soap industry uses over a billion and a 
half pounds annually. 

Incidentally, soap makers aren’t cn- 
thusiastic about using the 7,000,000 Ib. 
of lard WFA turned over to them last 
week. Most of it is in fancy packaging 
and will cost them a pretty price. 


7 
Krug Reaches Out 


Program Vice-Chairman J. A. Krug 
will be trampling the sensitive toes of 
WPB’s industry divisions if he pushes 
the current proposal for widening the 
scope of the Controlled Materials Plan. 
At present, CMP covers steel, copper, 
and aluminum, while distribution of 
other metals is governed by “M” orders, 


Industry Committees to 


Keep an eye on the Log & Lumber 
Policy Committee. What it does to 
break the lumber bottleneck (page 
19) will provide the answer to the 
question of whether it’s practical to 
institute a broad system of inter- 
agency committees with representa- 
tion from all government bureaus 
whose decisions affect a specific in- 
dustry. 
© To Stop the Runaround—Since the 
beginning of the war program, busi- 
ness has complained of the Wash- 
ington runaround. It goes something 
like this: An industry gets help from 
the War Manpower Commission in 
recruiting new labor. Then it finds 
that it can’t hold onto it without per- 
mission from the National War La- 
bor Board to increase wage rates. If 
NWLB allows a boost in wages, the 
industry still has to tackle OPA for 
higher prices. 

Under the committee system, the 
three problems of more manpower, 
higher wages, and increased prices 
would be handled as an integrated - 
whole, settled almost simultaneously. 
If one agency should refuse to go 
along with the committee’s decisions 
—if OPA, for example, wouldn’t 
O.K. a price increase that the com- 
mittee considered necessary — the 
oem would be dumped in War 
Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes’ lap before it had time to 
break out in the press. 

@ Who’s on the Committee—The 
agencies represented on a committee 


Break Bottlenecks 


will depend, of course, on the prob- 
lems of the specific industry. In 
every case, however, the men who sit 
in on committee meetings will rank 
high enough to carry authority. 

This is the lineup on the lumber 

committee: for WPB, J. Philip Boyd, 
director of the Lumber & Lumber 
Products Division (he is also the 
committee’s chairman); for the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, Dean 
Wayne L. Morse; for the War Man- 
power Commission, A. L. Nickerson, 
director of the Bureau of Placement; 
for the armed forces, Col. F. G. 
Sherrill of the Central Procurement 
Agency; for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Arthur Larsen, acting 
price executive, Lumber Branch; for 
the Forest Service, C. L. Forsling, 
assistant chief of War Services. 
Arthur Wakeman, chief of WPB’s 
Pulp & Paper Division, sits in on all 
committee discussions that affect in 
any way the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 
@ Credit to Nelson—WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson gets the credit 
for finally putting over the commit- 
tee idea. Although the lumber com- 
mittee has been functioning for over 
a month now, Washington has kept 
a tight stopper on publicity. There 
isn’t an industry in the country that 
wouldn’t have been on WPB’s door- 
step howling for one of the same if 
the happy news had got around that 
interagency committees were in the 
works. 


How you can get 
more heat 


with less fuel 


In normal times fuel conservation 
is figured in dollars saved. But not 
so now. Thisis war... Today 
Uncle Sam allots to building owners 
in rationed areas a certain amount 
of fuel—and it’s up to him to get 
alongas best hecan within thatration. 
Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! 
We didn’t pick that figure out of 
the air. We've got the facts to back 
it. Webster Engineers surveyed 
thousands of buildings to give 
owners an accurate estimate of the 
extra-heat-per-unit-of-fuel to be 
achieved with a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program. 

Take the first step now toward get- 
ing more heat out of your fuel 
ration next winter. Write today for 
“Performance Facts,” a free booklet 
containing case studies of 268 mod- 
ern steam heating installations— 
“before-and-after” facts as told by 
the building owners themselves. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est, 1 


Shown above is the small Control Cabi- 
net ofa Webster EH-10 Moderator System, 
central heat control of the pulsating flow 
type. It can be used to automatically 
operate a motorized valve in steam mains, 
or directly control burner or stoker of 
your boiler. 
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drafted and administered by the indus- 
try divisions. Krug wants to centralize 
control of all critical metals under 
CMP, dropping the “M” orders en- 
tirely. 


Divisions Will Fight 


The industry divisions will put up a 
hard fight before they surrender any 
authority. They also will hold out to 
the end for independent scheduling of 
components, another field that Krug’s 
office considers ready for centralization. 
In this they are likely to get support 
from Executive Vice-Chairman C. E. 
Wilson. 


wr 
Co-ops’ Oil 

The Dept. of Justice is investigating 
complaints that the big oil companies 
are refusing to sell fuel and gasoline to 
the farm cooperatives, referring them to 
their own dealers who sell at higher 
prices. 

The complaints were brought to the 
attention of Assistant Attorney General 
Tom Clark of the Antitrust Division by 
Sen. George D. Aiken of Vermont. 
Aiken, in turn, plans to open hearings 
on the subject this fall. He says com- 
plaints have come both from his own 
state and from big western co-ops. 

Sinclair Oil is the chief seller to the 
farm co-ops, but other companies, ac- 
cording to the complaints, have ceased 
sales. 


+ 
“Whiteside Agency” 


When WPB announces from time to 
time that some item is being released 
for civilian use, the announcement will 
be made through Arthur Whiteside, 
chief of its Office of Civilian Require- 
ments. WPB’s industry divisions may 
have scraped and searched to get the 
goods produced, but they will get no 
credit. 

Explanation is that Congress is still 
interested in setting up an independent 
agency to handle civilian requirements; 
to fight off such a move, it has been 
decided to build up Whiteside as being 
just as good as a separate agency. 


Vv 
Another Cutback 


As the synthetic rubber program is 
being rushed toward completion, cessa- 
tion of the huge building program is 
cutting down orders of numerous in- 
dustries. The goods involved include 
heat exchangers, pressure vessels, mo- 
tors, blowers, pumps, pipe steel, and 


many instruments used to 1) casyy 
flow and pressure of liquid 
Some of the companies |) t ap 
ting orders from the high-oc: ine pj, 
shipyards, chemical prodicers | 
Others are quickly heading 1 th 
the machine tool makers ar jn: | 
scale orders completed and 10 jo}; 
find for their machinery and 
personnel. 
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Enforcement Difference 


Relations between the enforce: 
divisions of the War Production Bos 
and the Office of Price Adm inistrs: 
are strained. Reason is a cont:nual |: 
age of materials allocated for war yy 
civilian consumption. 

WPB permits sale to consumers 
articles that fail to pass Army and \; 
specifications. OPA contends that, 
some trades, manufacturers seem 
have worked out fixed quantitics of y 
chandise which systematically fai 
meet service “specs” and that ; 
goods get into black markets where th 
are sold far above ceilings. OPA m 
want WPB to call them in on con 
ance actions and to tip them off «| 
new consumer goods appear. They { 
that WPB is too soft. 

WPB’s industry divisions, on | 
other hand, contend that more s 
ness by OPA might tend to discoungiiNKIN 
production of “reject” goods. Deme 

Total 
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Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Experiments are under way in 4 
wet milling industry with an eye 
employing the sodium sulphite proc 
(BW—Jun.12’43,p72) as a cheap 
means of obtaining glutamic acid, us 
commercially as a flavor restorative 
dehydrated foods and soups. 

For the second month in successi0 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost 
living index has declined. The July fg 
ure (123.8) shows a drop of 0.8% fro: 
June, which in turn had dropped 0.2 
from May. RollbacRs on meat prec 
plus seasonal increases in food supplic 
accounted for the July drop. 
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To freeze or not to freeze used a? 1g; 
prices has become a matter of heate! 
debate among the various sections ( 


OPA. Chances are now about 50-9 
that ceilings will be imposed. Any det 
nite action, however, will be postpone 
for some time yet. 

WPB’s Radio Division has recew* 
inquiries from oil prospectors askin 
whether radar could be used to discove 
oil. : 

—Business Week’ 
Washington Bureai 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


— INDEX (seechartbelow), . . . ..... 


DDUCTION 

Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
nduction of Automobiles and ‘Trucks... . ae 
wineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Nectric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). . . 
aie OM (Galy avenage, 1,000 Bbls.)...... 21... ccc c cc cccccceceeces 
ituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


ADE 
jiscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
i] Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 
foney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Bysiness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... . 


CES (Average for the week) 

spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. oa, 1933 = 100).... 
industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
inished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...... a 

Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.0... 6. eee eee eee eee ees 
fheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......... 2.0.2... 20sec eee eees 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 0... 26.0.0 c cece cence eee eens 
otton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........- 2 ee eee eee eee 
TRUE WIG, MINDS cscs ccc crcccccsnscccccccnccenvensmensesss 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2... .... 0... cece eee e neces 


ANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............20eeeeeeeees 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 

ll Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.............6..000005 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. ...............6-600.0005. 
Excess Reserves, all ate banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


Preliminary, week ended August 7th. +t Revised. 
Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 
*211.8 211.7 

98.4 98.3 
19,100 19,900 
$7,058 $10,068 

4,241 4,227 
4,203 4,133 
2,017 #2,025 
81 81 
67 67 
$18,014 $17,7 
$11%  +19% 
51 48 
244.9 244.1 
160.9 160.7 
210.9 209.9 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢  12.000¢ 
$1.40 $1.39 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
20.60¢ 20.60¢ 
$1.356 $1.370 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 

92.7 93.4 
3.81% 3.81% 
2.69% 2.69% 
2.28% 2.28% 
1.00% 1.00% 

i-1% = 8-1% 
33,746 33,839 
46,954 46,482 
5,678 5,628 
1,429 1,371 
34,464 34,072 
2,919 2,931 
1,030 1,020 
8,582 8,418 


Month 6 Months 
Ago Ago 
209.2 196.1 

97.0 98.1 
19,435 17,195 
$11,300 $10,938 
3,919 3,960 
4,090 3,853 
1,725 1,917 
81 73 

61 49 
$17,607 $15,666 
+ 39% None 
33 82 
243.8 244.8 
160.1 157.8 
210.4 202.4 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.42 $1.36 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
20.98¢ 20.52¢ 
$1.370 $1.230 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
99.1 83.6 
3.82% 4.10% 
2.69% 2.77% 
2.26% 2.31% 
1.00% 1.00% 
i-1% 8-1% 
32,325 29,743 
45,563 41,708 
5,565 6,131 
1,512 1,012 
32,987 28,648 
2,983 3,270 
1,230 1,700 
8,117 5,766 


§ Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


Yeor 
Ago 


184.9 


96.5 
19,240 
$32,189 
3,637 
3,970 
1,872 


8! 

63 

$12,794 
—6% 


160 


230.2 
153.6 
183.5 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.10 
3.74¢ 
18.48¢ 
$1.243 
22.50¢ 


67.4 
4.28% 
2.81% 
2.35% 
1.00% 

4-2 % 


26,138 
33,509 
6,735 
957 
19,441 
3,419 
2,246 
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HE OUTLOOK 


The new Roosevelt-Churchill confer- 
ces open against the background of a 
uch improved prospect for food pro- 
ction in the United States, even 
ough munitions output may leave 
mething to be desired (page 15). 
Mainstay of the food supply right 
mg has been livestock—up 10% from 
st year’s all-time high and close to 
% ahead of the average for the years 
mediately prior to the war. The out- 
sk for food crops had been dimmed 
-the generally late spring, too plenti- 
j] rains, and damaging floods, 


scond Best on Record 


In the last two months, crop pros- 
cts have picked up mightily. Har- 
sts won’t come up to last year’s un- 
recedented yield, but they will be sec- 
d only to 1942’s record despite scar- 
ty of men and implements. 
Improvement in wheat since the first 
vernment estimate in June has been 
nong the most notable features in the 
pod crop outlook. On June 1, Dept. 
Agriculture experts saw a total of 
30,524,000 bu.; now they put it at 
34,894,000. Biggest gain has been in 
pring wheat, the probable harvest hav- 
g been marked up from 228,822,000 
u. to 301,073,000 (largest in 15 years) 
the last two months. 
Similar gains, though not quite so 
ide, have been recorded for many 
ther crops. Even so, yields per acre 
ill fall short of 1942, but the over-all 
creage gain of about 6,500,000 (334,- 
b+.000 for harvest in 1943 against 
525,120,000 a year ago) will bring 
otal food within striking distance of 
ast Vear. 


orn Is Shaken Loose 


In view of the scarcity that prevailed 
or weeks, the rise in the prospective 
om harvest from an estimated 2,706,- 
52,000 bu. on July 1 to 2,874,711,000 
ug. | is heartening to dairy and poultry 
en as well as to hog and cattle feeders. 
he crop hasn’t yet come very close to 
he 1942 all-time high of 3,175,000,000 
bu—Secretary Claude Wickard pre- 
cicted it would (BW —Jul.31’43,p106)— 
but weather still is highly favorable in 
heaviest producing parts of the belt. 

Incidentally, in the early days of 
ugust the government’s corn-purchase 
program brought out the largest supplies 
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ood Prospects Brighten 


With livestock already 10% above the 1942 record, good 
eather now has bolstered crop estimates. Plan to control 1944 
gnting, marketing, and prices faces farm bloc wrath. 


in a good while—about 18,000,000 bu. 
being counted officially within ten days. 
The rise in the prospective 1943 crop 
probably helped convince farmers that 
holding up the grain was becoming dan- 
gerous. Meanwhile, the position of the 
corn grinders (whose output means 
more to industry than to the food sup- 
ply) is much improved. 


Big Gain in Fats and Oils 


Due to the large hog runs to slaughter 
and reduced Army buying of lard, this 
fat is heading for an at least temporary 
surplus. In that connection, the esti- 
mate of a 12,558,000-bale cotton crop 
(only a little below last year, thanks to 
highest per-acre yields on record) prom- 
ises a good cottonseed oil supply. Then 
consider soybean acreage up from 


14,222,000 to 15,434,000 and a pros- 
pective peanut crop of 2,986,450,000 
lb. against last year's record of 2,206,- 
935,000, and the situation in edible fats 
and oils looks very bright. 

Commercial truck crops may fall 
5% short of last year, but truck for 
canning will about come up to 1942. 
Dried beans and peas will gain materi- 
ally; fruit production will be down very 
sharply (notably apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries) because of damaging frosts. 

To cut the hit-and-miss out of food 
planning—and to raise the farmer's cash 
take without boosting consumer prices— 
the government is ready to place specific 
acreage contracts for each farm’s pro- 
duce in 1944 (BW —Aug.7'43,p7). 
Howls of regimentation already are ris- 
ing, but the New Dealers have laughed 
those off before. 


Senate Thumbs Down? 


However, the farm bloc was in open 
revolt last session at the old crop pro- 
gram whose controls were much milder 
than those now proposed; the Senate is 
likely to forbid marketing contracts and 
below-cost sales. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE RISE IN CARLOADINGS 
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Enormity of the railroads’ job in car- 
tying war's freight—and the question 
of their ability to handle the seasonal 
peak in October—is emphasized by 
the rise in carloadings to the 1941 
level. Since Pearl Harbor, freight cars 
have been loaded heavier, trains have 
moved faster, and loading-unloading 
turnarounds have been accomplished 
with a minimum of waste time. Thus 
the roads handled 1942’s expanded 
trafic with fewer loaded cars than in 


1941. Early in 1943, still greater eff- 
ciency permitted the hauling of 
still more freight with about the same 
number of cars as in 1942. For the 
last two months, however, volume 
has been up so far that loadings have 
moved up to cross the 1941 line. But 
the roads approach their peak season 
with about 5% more cars than in 
October, 1941—a margin that prob- 
ably will enable them to meet the 
load without space rationing. 
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Payoff Scheme 


Procurement officials are 
redrafting contract termination 
clause to give contractors an 
easy exit after the war. 


Lagging war production has put new 
steam behind attempts to work out a 
uniform plan for postwar contract ter- 
mination. WPB’s experts suspect that 
one of the things holding up produc- 
tion is contractors’ reluctance to take 
on new jobs until they know what will 
become of them if the war winds up 
suddenly. 

@ Uniform Clause?—Most termination 
talk now centers around the proposed 
uniform clause for government con- 
tracts which is being hammered out 
under supervision of WPB’s procure- 
ment policy board. First draft of the 
clause was drawn up by a joint com- 
mittee representing Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, and Treasury pro- 
curement (BW —May15’43,p17). ‘The 
procurement policy board circulated it 
among business men asking for com- 
ments. It got plenty, some favorable, 
some sulphurous. 

To answer some of the hottest criti- 
cism, the board reworked the clause and 
sent it out again. Comments on this 
second draft haven’t come in yet, but 
procurement officers think it’s likely to 
go down better. 

@ Sooner or Later—A good many off- 
cials still aren’t sold on the idea of a 
uniform clause because by the time all 
details are spelled out it’s a clumsy tool. 
Consequently, they fear that this ap- 
proach will complicate their job with- 
out making things easier for contractors. 
Most procurement men think, however, 
that a uniform clause of some sort will 
go into effect eventually, if for no other 
reason than to make contractors happy. 

The draft now circulating has two 

main objects: (1) to reimburse contrac- 
tors for actual expenses under uncom- 
pleted contracts and allow them a rea- 
sonable profit on their work; (2) to get 
money out fast so that business will 
have working capital for reconversion 
to peacetime production. 
e Three Courses—To determine the set- 
tlement, the new clause provides three 
methods. Procurement officials want 
the manufacturer and the contracting 
officer, if possible, to negotiate a fair 
settlement. Face-to-face argument is the 
only method that can make allowance 
for special cases and avoid the hardships 
of a flat rule of thumb. 

Where the contracting officer and the 
manufacturer can’t get together on a 
settlement, the new clause would give 
the contractor his choice of two formu- 
las. The first would reimburse him for 
all costs under the contract and give 
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him a percentage of profit on costs as 
previously agreed upon in the event of 
termination. The second provides for 
payment for all completed goods at con- 
tract price, payment of costs incurred 
on incomplete goods, plus a flat 4% 
profit on these costs. 

e Write Their Own Ticket—By giving 
this option, the clause sidesteps one of 
the biggest trouble spots in termination 
plans. Manufacturers who think they 
may be caught at the end of the war 
with their contracts almost complete 
want payment at the regular unit price 
for all finished goods. Contractors who 
think they may be in the early stages 
of production, where costs are often 
higher than the contract price, want 
reimbursement on a cost-plus basis. 

The new clause tries to meet the 

problem of prompt mee by per- 
mitting contracting othcers to pay out 
75% of the “basic amount” (total costs 
without allowance for profit) as soon 
as claim is filed. From a manufac- 
turer’s viewpoint, this is one of the best 
features of the new draft. Their big- 
gest criticism of the first version was 
that it would leave them strapped while 
auditors and lawyers wrangled over the 
final settlement. 
e How to Deal with Subs—On the 
knotty question of dealing with sub- 
contractors, the new draft is more likely 
to run into trouble. The first version 
of the clause would have permitted sub- 
contractors to file claims directly with 
the government if they wished. The 
second draft strikes out this idea, partly 
because the services say the number of 
appeals would swamp them, partly be- 
cause prime contractors didn’t like the 
idea of letting the government settle 
with subs and deduct it from their ac- 
counts. 

To take care of subs, the new clause 
would empower prime contractors to 
settle with them up to $10,000. Larger 
settlements would require approval of 
the contracting officer, but subs could 
pass their claims up through the prime 
contractor and, with his certification, 
get payment up to 75% of the “basic 
amount” without an audit by the gov- 
ernment. 

e Capital Only One Problem—Procure- 
ment officers think that a liberal policy 
on 75% advance settlements would give 
most contractors the cash they need to 
get back into civilian business. How- 
ever, working capital is only one of the 
big problems of termination and recon- 
version. Manufacturers will have to 
clear at least two other hurdles before 
they hit the straightaway on civilian 
goods production: (1) They will have 
to get government machinery and 
equipment out of their plants (except 
for what they can buy and adapt to 
their own wa i (2) they will have to get 
their hands on tools and raw materials 
for production of civilian goods. 

e first is a bigger problem than it 
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At McCook, IIl., the world’s newest re 
and largest aluminum plant of its kind FB yion of 
is spewing out aircraft “skin” by the Hiion, the 
mile (above) while also swinging into jn break 
capacity production of forgings and "CS 
extrusions. Sprawling over 280 acres eo 
on the outskirts of Chicago, the huge HB,ijable 1 
works is Aluminum Co. of America’s J this ¢ 
latest addition to the Defense Plant Hi’ ™4 
Corp. lineup of light metal producers, Hi font 
Employment and production figures of Ki 
are secret, but the mill rolls 3,300-lb. Hi20 Vi 
ingots more than 50 times faster than Hy a q 
prewar equipment. Completed in 15 i’ ° ‘ 
months, the new works opened just eo 
when it was revealed that govem- Hi montl 
ment-owned plants operated by Alcoa iar, whi 
now account for more aluminum than Hpeex (c« 
Alcoa’s own plants. Total production min 
in a few months will reach 2,100,000, @. progr 
000 Ib. a year—half of it from govern 0%. 
ment-owned plants, one-third from ital 12( 
Alcoa’s own plants, and the rest from [igefore au 
other private plants. we 
ping 
ther 1 
looks. The uniform clause would give 9 VPB' 
contractors the right to move govem- “com 
ment-owned equipment out and store PP offic 


it if the contracting officer has not pro fj" the 
vided for it within 30 days. But if the #ppcs ™ 


current shortage of warehousing space JP 'ady \ 
continues, there won’t be any place to BapPnager 
move it. The question of getting raw Ja gra 
materials and tools is equally compli ut th 
cated, because most of the stockpiles i lwo ‘ 
now belong to the government, and PB p 
their release is tied up with the whole Hr me 
problem of surplus disposal and postwar hortat 
inventory adjustment. tong 
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hat Ails War Output? 


it’s threatening to bump ceiling at a level 20% or more 
low the necessary peak; unless it’s jacked up, the sights will 
e to be lowered or greater bites taken in civilian economy. 


n spite of WPB’s exhortations, war 
juction is leveling off. In july, it 
red and fell behind its schedules 
the third consecutive month. ‘To 
erts that means it is pushing against 
siling. This ceiling threatens to come 
months sooner than WPB expected. 
tcomes, it will clamp a lid on output 
, level about 20% or more below the 
k rate which present plans demand. 
’s a Manpower Problem—The idea 
a ceiling on production requires qual- 
tion, because actually there is no 
h thing as an absolute ceiling. The 
pount a country can turn out depends 
t only on the resources it has—the 
»nt, materials, manpower—but also on 
w much it is willing to sacrifice and 
w far it is willing to go in regulating 
. of resources. For any given combi- 
tion of resources and degree of regu- 
ion, there is a ceiling. The country 
nm break through it by increasing the 
ources or by tightening the controls. 
American war production is nosing 
> toward a ceiling determined by 
ailable resources and present controls. 
this case the principal limiting fac- 
: is manpower, To jack up the ceil- 
g and get output back on schedule, 
oduction authorities have to find some 
by of licking the manpower problem. 
120 Vital Index Points—If it were 
ly a question of squeezing the last 
> or so out of available resources, 
PB could get by with present meth- 
is. But the schedules call for a rate 
monthly output by the end of the 
ar, which would boost the munitions 
dex (cover) to a level at least 700% 
bove production in November, 1941, 
st before Pearl Harbor. Currently, 
e program is stalled at a level of about 
80%. Unless officials can pull those 
tal 120 index points out of the hat 
fore autumn, they will have to choose 
‘tween lower production goals and 
weeping controls over manpower plus 
ther reduction of civilian output. 
WPB’s official explanation of the lag 
“complacency.” On the one hand, 
bp officials think labor has let down 
the job, deceived by military vic- 
bes into believing that the war is 
ready won. On the other, they blame 
anagement for taking cutbacks with 
d grace and for premature concern 
vut their postwar competitive position. 
Two Steps Planned—To beat the jinx, 
PB pins its hopes on two high-pres- 
me measures: (1) a big campaign of 
thortation and education designed to 
re the enthusiasm of management and 
bbor; (2) a comprehensive program of 
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incentive payments to labor on a plant- 
wide basis. 

Both of these ideas have been tried 

before, but WPB hopes they will pay 
off. Its plans for incentive wages differ 
from the scheme talked up last year and 
then more or less dropped (page 82). 
Under the new system, whenever a 
plant increases productivity beyond a 
certain level, all workers from broom 
boy up get a raise. WPB’s policy mak- 
ers think putting this booster to work 
in key plants will do a lot to jolt pro- 
duction out of the doldrums. 
e More Than Psychology—However, 
other production men say that the 
psychological approach alone can’t wring 
more than another 4% or 5% out of 
workers. To hit peak schedules, we 
need something like five times that 
much. Doubters say we never shall do 
it without more drastic reductions in 
civilian production and strict manpower 
controls—amounting in fact but not in 
name to a labor draft. 

All the experts agree that manpower 
isn’t the only answer. Production still 
can shoulder its way upward as expe- 
diters discover trouble spots and elimi- 
nate them. Every manufacturer has a 


COAL-OIL INVESTIGATORS 


At Pittsburgh last week, a congres- 
sional committee got the lowdown on 
gasoline and oil produced from coal 
(BW —Jul.31’43,p50)._ Members _in- 
spected the U.S. Bureau of Mines’ 
seven-year-old coal-oil experiment sta- 


long list of woes in addition to shortage 
of workers. : 

e@ Other Reasons for Lag—Design 
changes have been a big headache and 
will continue to be for a good while. 
The main reason armored car produc- 
tion is behind schedule is that Army 
designers can’t decide where they want 
the turrets. Aircraft producers have had 
to adjust to extensive changes in half 
a dozen of the most important models. 

Cutbacks also do their share to hold 
down over-all production. Theoretically 
the men and machines freed from one 
line of work can snap into another. But 
in practice it doesn’t work that way. 

However, management and produc- 

tion officials agree that these are com- 
paratively minor problems. The com- 
mon denominator of almost all troubles, 
the big obstacle that has to be cleared, 
is manpower. 
e No Consolation Figures—In an over- 
all sense, the labor situation is fairly 
easy, but over-all figures are no consola- 
tion to a plant manager who can’t get 
workers to run his machines. Shortages 
in particular industries (for example, 
nonferrous mining) and particular dis- 
tricts (the West Coast, Detroit, Balti- 
more) are setting a limit on production 
in a good many lines, regardless of the 
score for the country as a whole. 

Even the over-all situation has been 
getting uncomfortable during the past 
six months because -the pool of unem- 
ployment is practically drained dry. 

e@ Coax or Squeeze—Production plans 
call for another 1,600,000 workers in 


tion, took a spin using its product, 
and talked with bureau director R. R. 
Sayers (pointing). The junket was 
part of their investigation into a Sen- 
ate bill for construction of three coal- 
from-oil plants to provide insurance 
against a domestic petroleum short- 
age predicted for some 20 years hence. 
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munitions industries before July, 1944. and stage an intensive drive for new 


Besides that, the armed forces intend workers. If key plants still don’t get Results Count the 


to take about 2,000,000 more men dur-_ the labor they need, the government ™ 
ing the same period. With the ordinary could start canceling contracts and clos- Bomber perform : s ne 
labor force fully employed, manpower ing down nonessential industries. dited with draft 7 sesulti 
officials will have to get those extra 3,- Any effective allocation of labor Credited with drait mor arnt 
600,000 workers either by coaxing more would make a deep cut in civilian pro- for plane plants and ne: a onal 
people into employment or by squeez- duction because it would divert addi- , ‘ ; dis be 
ing them out of civilian production into tional manpower to munitions. This ftige for aircraft in battle. " for th 
war work. would be an unpleasant shock to con- <a 
Moreover, as employers fall back on sumers who during the recent period Aircraft makers could, and turn¢ 


9,000 
marginal workers, efficiency drops, and of rosy relaxation have been led to look themselves hoarse at the great | hy ate 
a“ problems like absenteeism and for the reappearance of new tires, new in their working forces by t Fabed 
th , Schedt 


e quit rate (still 5% a month) slow washing machines, and other kinds of But it took the official reports of ope, 

. : mene bie as . : Pea 90,000 
up production. In many districts, the long missing consumer goods within ations from Mediterranean bat''e ; 
breakdown of civilian services aggra- six months or so. to add the necessary note of « |) 
vates the trouble. e Up to the Administration—Actually, to their pleas. More than anyt!:\: 

All this means that labor supply is the choice isn’t one that WPB or the the effectiveness of air bomb:x 
now the key to war production prob- War Manpower Commission can make, in the Mediterranean theater is 
lems. Production men think the only even if they decide whose jurisdiction with inducing Selective Service | 
way to whip the manpower problem is covers it. In the end, the President and the blanket two-month deferiie ar 
to work out something that amounts to top Administration officials will have to West Coast plane plants (page 73), 73 ~ 
allocation. swing the balance. e Fewer Ground Troops—The sir can. pase TI 
e Using Deferments Cautiously—No- If WPB should have to cut its goals paigns have demonstrated that effective 
body knows yet just how this could be instead of pushing on up to the sched- bombardment of an objective in the 
done. Selective Service deferments are  uled rate, its first step would be to re- preinvasion phases achieves sulstantis 
a method that manpower authorities vise the whole production program. It economies in the number of grou! 
already are using cautiously. The fathers’ happens that the worst lags are in the troops required for the operation. Un 
draft gives some 6,500,000 registrants a_ lines that the Army and Navy want der this changing concept of the rel: 
new incentive to get war jobs or keep most, which is natural because those are tionship between air and ground force: 
the ones they have (BW—Aug.7’43,p5). the lines where sights were set highest. airplanes and air power assume a grow: 
The blanket moratorium on West Coast Aircraft production is badly behind ing importance, and the need for a con. 
aircraft workers (page 73) is another the timetable (page 16). This is doubly tinuing flow of aircraft to the fighting 
step in the same direction. serious because of heavy lend-lease com- fronts is emphasized. a 

Some officials think the only answer mitments to Russia. Radio and radar But the blanket deferment is only 3 
is to give the government control of all output, which should hit a monthly av- temporary expedient, a device to head 
hiring. With this power, it could as- erage of $330,000,000 during the year, off the induction of 24,000. aircrat 
sign top priorities to essential producers is struggling to maintain a level of workers a month until a more realistic 
and make employers at the bottom of $250,000,000. If the services have to draft policy can be evolved. And the 
the list (nonessential civilian industries) take a smaller total, they will undoubt- graft js only one phase of a worrisome 
do without. edly want to concentrate on these highly manpower problem, for the _ total 

Another idea is to take each tight important lines at the expense of mar- monthly loss of personnel Seal 
district, analyze its labor requirements, ginal items. times 24,000. i sendie 


e Dimensions of the Problem—Tots Bent st: 
employment in the industry reached My py | 
1,600,000 in June. Production sched HR, ha 
ules demand that this number be inf, 
creased to 2,300,000 within a year. AZ. 5} 
the present rate of labor turnover, how: ' 
ever, it would be necessary to hire al fi¢omn 
most 2,000,000 new workers to replace Bijidatec 
those who leave in order to attain the e prob 
objective of 2,300,000. ocurer 

The twin problems of labor and ma Hii onh 
terials shortages have beset the industry Hibmndry. 
throughout its expansion period, and Hbpaniza 
the point has now been reached where Hix cet 
some relief in the materials situation Biofessi 
appears to be in sight. Important for Boy jy 
ward steps on the materials front have Hi¥ctory 
been the recent revisions in the Con Bie; ‘a 
trolled Materials Plan along lines origi Hintinu 


nally suggested by the industry and Himina 


NEW HIGGINS SHIP launched at the rate of two every closer integration of the Aircraft S hed: Hi oblen 
three days at New Orleans. Claimed to uling Unit with the Aluminum Section 9 No , 


Pint-size Army cargo vessels are now _ be the only ship of its size turned out of WPB. ‘m 
coming from the yard which Higgins on production lines, the new carriers Growing Worse—But the labor pro> Hition | 
Industries started to build for 200 Lib- are 170 ft. long with an &ft. draft anand is rapidly gong wae ane 7 acts 1 
erty ships before the contract was and 500-ton capacity. ; They are de- Pal — rape ot gone nd ‘the we 
canceled (BW—Aug.1’42,p24). The signed to transport military cargoes to end of the year. The present plateau in bape 
present order calls for 100 FP-135 world-wide ports whose waters are too the production curve is due primarily BBplace 
freighters (above) which are to be shallow for normal-draft freighters. to the current overlap of material and etal 
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1 shortages. Other contributing fac- 
are the usual summer slackening in 
prt, due to greater fatigue of workers, 
H a general tightening up of inspec- 
resulting from the recent report of 
Truman committee. 
he magnitude of the production job 
ad is best seen in the poundage fig- 
; for the aircraft program. In 1941 
turned out 19,500 airplanes weigh- 


id, vel 99 000,000 Ib, In 1942 the 49,000 
CS toni nes produced weighed 291,000,000 

; “UE Schedules for 1943 call for 80,000 
Oper. 


90,000 planes weighing 911,000,000 
_q unit increase of only about 70%, 
ta 300% increase in poundage over 
year. 

Beating the World—In spite of the 
despread dissatisfaction with aircraft 
pduction, the industry turned out 
R73 «nilitary planes in July, a 4% in- 
pase in both units and poundage over 
ne. This means that our monthly 
e is now nearly equal to that of all 
the rest of the world combined and 
r monthly poundage is much greater. 
st reliable estimates -credit Germany 
th 2,500, Japan 1,000, and Italy 500 
bnes per month, or a ‘total of slightly 
ore than one-half of U. S. production. 
gland, Russia, and Canada are turn- 
y out almost 4,000 among them, 
hich gives the United Nations an ad- 
ntage of about three to one. 


" ‘BBrightest spot in the American pic- 
- re is the production of long-range 
ra mbers. Unit production in July was 
te % higher than in June. Several 
Bes onths ago we passed the 500-a-month 


ak. This figure was due to be 


total bubled shortly, but labor difficulties in 
‘“' Battle and elsewhere may delay the at- 
Pot inment of this objective. Employ- 
;, pent stabilization agreements, worked 
ror pt by the War Manpower Commis- 
a on, have failed to bring in the neces- 
"ry numbers of new employees, and 
Te me plants have even suffered losses 
"', Igce the agreements went into effect. 
; “ Community Aid—In San Diego, Con- 
pre lidated Vultee has tackled the absen- 
the Bie problem by-broadening its personnel 
ocurement activities to provide help 
i i only for its plants, but also for the 
- undry, food, and other local service 
AC BBeanizations. In Buffalo, Bell Aircraft 
“ bs set up a “victory shift” to enable 
“me ofessional men and their wives to 


ok in pairs. Each member of the 
ctory team works three full days a 
tek at the same job, thus providing 
ntinuous operation of the job and 
iminating the increased transportation 
oblems of the split ‘shift. 


00 BE No relief from local manpower prob- 
>, aes May be expected from the cancel- 
" tion by -the War Dept. of the con- 


acts with Andrew J. Higgins and Cur- 
s-Wright for production of all-wood 
urtiss Caravan (C-76) cargo planes 
page 40). These contracts have been 
placed by orders for the larger all- 
hetal Curtiss Commando (C-46). 
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With salvage pumps spewing tons of 
water and mud, the giant hull of the 
former French luxury liner Norman- 
die eased last week from its bed of 
ooze in New York’s Hudson River 
toward an even keel. On its side since 


a fire 18 months ago, the craft exhib- 
ited a band of slime across its decks as 
it rose—highwater mark of its long 
rest. More months will pass before 
the carcass will be outfitted in drydock 
as the troop ship U.S.S. Lafayette. 


Lafayette Afloat 


It has taken 18 months to right 
the rechristened Normandie. 
Drydock comes next; then it will 
be outfitted as a troop ship. 


Wrenched at last from the slimy 

clutch of Hudson River mud, the 
U.S.S. Lafayette is again afloat, a 
wretched carcass of the Normandie, 
once-proud queen of the French Line. 
For a year and a half, the Lafayette lay 
where it capsized on the night of Feb. 
10, 1942, when firemen poured thou- 
sands of tons of water into its hull. Now 
back on its sea legs, the vessel is to be 
reconditioned and outfitted as a troop 
ship. 
@ Held a Speed Record—The Norman- 
die was one of the three largest and 
fastest ships afloat. (The Queen Mary 
and the Queen Elizabeth are the 
others.) Built at LeHavre at a cost of 
$56,000,000, in an era before air clip- 
pers and bombers made the Atlantic 
crossing a matter of hours, the Nor- 
mandie made headline news when it 
made the crossing in 3 days, 22 hours, 
and 7 minutes at an average speed of 
31.2 knots (a record from which the 
Mary later clipped 19 minutes; the 
Elizabeth never made the crossing in 
peacetime, consequently has no official 
time). 

The French liner reached New York 


for the first time in June, 1935, and 
subsequently was kept on the North 
Atlantic run, carrying 2,000 passengers 
in luxurious comfort. The vessel is 
1,029 ft. over-all, has a beam of 1194 
ft., a gross tonnage of 79,280 tons, and 
is powered by a 160,000 hp. turbo-clec- 
tric drive through four propellers. 

@ Turned Over to Navy—The ship was 
expropriated from the French Lines 
after Pearl Harbor, turned over to the 
U. S. Navy, and rechristened the U.S.S 
Lafayette. It was being stripped of its 
elegant fittings and equipped to carry 
several thousand troops when it caught 
fire at pier 88 in the Hudson, at the 
foot of West 48th St., Manhattan. 

Immediately after the tragedy, the top 
three decks of the vessel, down to the 
oe were stripped and scrapped. 

eanwhile, a group of salvage and 
marine authorities decided that the best 
means of handling the wreck for cither 
salvage or scrap was to right the ship 
and depend on its own buoyancy for 
lifting. 

The job was handled directly by the 
Navy with Navy money, and with facili 
ties of the Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., marine salvage company. 

@ Settled to Rock Ledge—The Lafa- 
yette, lying in the 400-ft. wide slip be- 
tween piers 88 and 90, was inclined so 
that the decks were at an angle of 79 
deg. from the vertical, with about half 
the vessel under water at high tide. 
About 30 ft. below the surface is a soft 
silt into which the ship had settled to 
a depth of 46 ft. Settlement below that 
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This is how they planned the raising 
of the fire-swept and water-filled liner 
Normandie from the bottom of New 
York’s North River. After all open- 
ings were closed, the interior separated 
into compartments by water-tight 
bulkheads, and other tasks completed 
by tedious underwater work while the 


ship lay on the bottom at a 79-deg. 
angle (left-hand figure), controlled 
pumping from individual compart- 
ments was used to achieve a 45-deg. 
angle (middle figure); then, as agita- 
tion of the water and its own buoy- 
ancy freed and lifted the vessel from 
the grip of the mud, the job became 


Promenade Deck 
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figure) by continued pumping, wi 
the pumps being constantly moved 
lower positions in the ship, and wate 
being let in at proper points to sen 
as a counterweight during the straight 
ening process. 


depth was resisted by a rock ledge under 
the forward third of the vessel and by 
mud with some bearing value under the 
stern of the boat. Rock below the stern 
dips to about 160 ft. below low tide. 

Before righting the Lafayette, it was 
necessary to remove everything above 
the promenade deck, both above and 
below the water; remove all partitions, 
furniture, inflammable and loose mate- 
rial inside the vessel, both above and 
below the water; close 16 cargo and 356 
air ports on the underwater side of the 
vessel; remove about 10,000 cu.yd. of 
mud; trim and patch all promenade 
deck openings below the water line; in- 
stall timber and concrete bulkheads to 
separate the ship into compartments 
above the existing bulkheads; reinforce 
the promenade deck and make the in- 
termediate “C” deck watertight; and 
install 93 pumps to remove the 100,000 
tons of water inside the ship. 

Before any of the salvage preparations 
could be started, it was necessary to 
clean out 6,000 tons of debris and scrap 
and remove 8,000 Ib. of broken glass. 
Together with jagged edges of steel, this 
= was a constant threat to the air 

ose and life lines of the divers. 

e@ How the Ports Were Closed—Each 
porthole was rs yt with an ingenious 
circular disk patch, hinged in the center, 
that passed through the porthole and 
was then drawn tight against the ex- 
terior of the ship by toggle bolts to a 
channel iron across the porthole. Larger 
openings were covered with timber and 
I-beam hatches and concrete poured 
into them. 

Mud was removed from the ship by 
an air lift with air at about 80 Ib. per 
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square inch pressure being introduced 
into the bottom of an 8-in. diameter 
pipe in such a manner that the air 
bubbles rising in the water in the pipe 
created a buoyancy and a suction that 
carried the water and some mud up for 
discharge over the side of the vessel. 
The Lafayette was divided into 13 
separate pumping compartments by in- 
stallation of watertight bulkheads up to 
the promenade deck. This was done by 
placing timber bulkheads between the 
existing decks and making their ends 
watertight with concrete. 
e Pumps on Hinged Platforms—Gaso- 
line-engine-driven centrifugal pumps, 
set on hinged platforms adjustable to 
the list of the vessel, were used for 
removing water from the interior. A 
hinged platform, with its tilt regulated 
by a block and fall, was used for each 
pump. The pumps were moved lower as 
the water receded since it was neces- 
sary for a pump to be within 20 ft. to 
25 ft. of the surface to handle its big job. 
Water was first pumped from the 
ship in such a manner that the list of 
79 deg. was gradually decreased to about 
49 deg., during which time the hull 
remained somewhat in contact with the 
mud bottom. This operation was con- 
ducted slowly to permit the suction of 
the mud to loosen its hold, the latter 
being assisted somewhat by air and 
water jets under the vessel. After move- 
ment indicated that the hull was more 
or less free, pumping was resumed to 
to bring the vessel to an even keel and 
clear the water from the hull. 
eShip Still Lists—With the water 
— out, there remained a decided 
ist to the side previously under water, 


e off 
ion bos 


due to the salvage equipment, patching 
‘Bestimat 


and the inserted bulkheads. 

Now that the ship is righted, th 

machinery that has been under wate 
and somewhat protected from deter 
oration as air could not reach the viti 
parts must be immediately and cox 
pletely cleaned of salt water and rehabi 
tated. Most of the electrical parts 0 
this machinery must be rebuilt. 
e Must Go to Drydock—It is not « 
pected that there has been serious dam 
age to the hull of the vessel, but it will 
of course, be necessary to drydock it # 
some time in the near future for a 
spection, alignment of the propeller 
cleaning, and painting. ome 

Salvage work on the Lafayette hafjouthe 

proved a great training school for diven,q§8% 
The Navy established a diving school aijnaller 
the Lafayette’s pier and has been usingiindustt 
it to train young men. These men wenifiecord. 
to work on the Lafayette as soon as theigi™nost | 
skill permitted, and from this school 
have gone the divers who made histon 
and an enviable record in raising ships 
in the African ports and who can be de 
pended on for much more valuable won 
at invasion ports in Europe. 
@ Total Cost of $20,000,000—Cost «i 
salvage to June 1, 1943, was $3,050,000 
with the total outlay for righting th 
ship estimated at $3,750,000, Currentiy 
the Navy is mentioning no figure on the 
total cost of patting the Lafayette int 
service, but Rear Admiral C. L. Coch 
ran, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, test 
fied before a House appropriations com 
mittee in May that the cost of salvaging; 
rebuilding, and outfitting the ship a5! 
troop transport could be estimated # 
$20,000,000. 
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umber Dragging 

Shortage of labor in the 
sods and pulp mills raises 
srs for 1944. Production is 6% 
30% behind last year. 


Lumber 1s a black spot in the war 
oduction picture (page 15). Pulpwood 
another. Manpower is the trouble in 
pth places. : 
The lumber industry estimates that 
is suffering from an over-all shortage 
60,000 workers, and the shortage is 
most entirely where it hurts most—in 
e woods. The pulp and paper industry 
sures that, unless 1944 needs are much 
wer than 1943, it will take an addi- 
onal 20,000 men (over and above the 
),000 wanted for lumbering) in the 
oods by this autumn to mect them, 
ecause the present rate of paper and 
aperboard consumption is at the ex- 
ense of rapidly dwindling inventories. 
Footage Is Off—Total lumber produc- 
on (exclusive of pulpwood) in the 
_§. last year was 34 billion board feet. 
e official goal for this year is 35 bil- 
on board feet, but the most optimistic 
stimates of present production put it 
ed, thg™gt an annual rate of no more than 32 
r witefamillion board feet. Unless more man- 
deteri/ower can be turned up somehow, it 
he vitififon’t reach even that reduced figure. 
d confi’ Logging in the West Coast Douglas 
chabiliiifr country is now at about 95% of last 
yarts off™mear’s rate. Production in the first 
uarter was off even more, so that foot- 
ve cut to date is about 15% below 
942. Inventories are so low that one 
ood forest fire would put the industry 
juarely behind the eight-ball. 
Trouble in Great es—Operations 
the western pine forests are lagging 
ome 6% behind last year. In the 
outhern pine forests, production is 
8% to 20% below 1942, and the 
aller New England segment of the 
dustry is turning in about the same 
ecord. The Great Lakes region is the 
ost troublesome spot of all. Output 
s some 30% behind last year, and the 
rig just isn’t there to step it up. 
€ pulpwood picture isn’t any 
righter. Pulpwood receipts in the first 
alf of this year were 24% below the 
ame period last year; inventories were 
2% below the 1942 level. The pulp- 
ood shortage has been directly re- 
ected in declining production of wood 
bulp. This, in turn, shows up in re- 
uced output of paper and paperboard. 
otal paper and paperboard production 
m the first six months of this year was 
398.594 tons, against 8,843,278 tons 
the first half of 1942; inventories were 
ll that kept it from slipping further. 
Container Board ing—There is 
how about a 10,000-ton weekly gap 
etween production and consumption 
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of container board. Production of “V- 
boxes” for military use (specially built 
containers for export) has tripled since 
March. On top of the vastly accelerated 
needs of the armed services, the paper- 
board industry is also taking care of 
manufacturers who have converted from 
other types of packaging. 

The lumber-pulp shortage is so acute 

that it has become a matter for WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson’s personal 
attention. Nelson was chiefly respon- 
sible for setting up, a little over a month 
ago, the log and lumber policy commit- 
tee. ‘This is what every industry in the 
country has been screaming for—an 
interagency committee. The fact that 
lumber and pulpwood is the first to get 
one is a pretty good indication of the 
seriousness of the industry’s present dif- 
ficulties. It was one of the first two 
industries—nonferrous mining was the 
other—to be put on a mandatory 48- 
hour week. 
@ Southern Pine Wages—The commit- 
tee has representation from WPB, OPA, 
the War Manpower Commission, the 
National War Labor Board, the Forest 
Service, and the Army and Navy. It has 
already put through one major relief 
measure—a 25% increase in maximum 
wage rates in the southern pine industry, 
authorized last week by NWLB. 

A 124¢-an-hour wage increase in the 
Great Lakes region (coupled with an 
upward revision of pulpwood price ceil- 
ings for the area) was put through 
early last month, at WPB’s instigation, 
before the committee began to function. 
Action by Selective Service to rate pulp- 
wood cutting as an essential occupation 
likewise antedated the committee. 

e Aid from Forest Service—The job of 
stepping up production in the 7,500- 


ROTUNDA ROUTINE 


In days of peace, the Ford Motor 
Co.’s famous rotunda, opposite the 
administration building in Dearborn, 
was jammed by tourists viewing spe- 


odd small eastern mills (handling less 
than 100,000 board feet annually) is 
being handled jointly by WPB and the 
Forest Service. Special Forest Service 
field men will help mill owners on 
problems of manpower, equipment, and 
roduction methods. The small wood- 
ot owner is being tackled by a Dept. 
of Agriculture program designed to per- 
suade him to get small lots of timber on 
the market. 

From the all-important manpower 

angle, WPB and the industry are put- 
ting on pressure for tighter controls all 
along the line, higher wage rates where 
necessary. One manpower source likely 
to be tapped is the pool of war pris- 
oners; some Italian prisoners already are 
cutting lumber and pulpwood. An- 
other — is compulsory furloughs 
for soldiers with logging experience. 
@ Mill Official Named—Best evidence of 
the concern over pulpwood is the ap- 
pointment of A. B. Hansen, president 
of Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wis., as deputy director of WPB’s Pulp 
& Paper Division, with the specific job 
of increasing pulpwood production. 

Action already has been taken to shift 
control of paper output to the lowest 
possible level. Production quotas on 
various grades of paper and paperboard 
have been lifted, and output will hence- 
forth be controlled by direct allocation 
of pulpwood to the mills. 

A campaign to get farmers into their 
woodlots is sponsored (and financed) 
jointly by the pulp mills and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Assn. Main 
attack is through heavy advertising and 
promotion in country weeklies in the 
pulp-producing sections of 27 states. 

e Other Drives under Way—The waste- 
paper salvage drive, revived at the 


cial panoramas of history and pro- 
duction. Today it’s packed with desks, 
files, and a young army of office work- 
ers, employed both by Ford and by 
the government, to handle the vast 
paper work incident to arms contracts. 
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beginning of this year, is expanding 
rapidly. Use of wastepaper is being 
increased to the limit. An elaborate 
container re-use campaign is scheduled 
to get under way next month. The 
campaign will center around publicizing 
case histories of what some companies 
have accomplished in container con- 
servation. 

If this general reshuffling of controls 
and assortment of voluntary and semi- 
voluntary programs for stepping up lum- 
ber and pulpwood production while 
conserving end products doesn’t work, 
Washington may be forced to get really 
tough. 

e Containers May Go—Packaging on a 
number of items might be eliminated 
entirely, for example. WPB thinks that 
rugs, work clothing, some hardware, 
pr nd equipment, paper products, and 
such could be bundled and shipped 
without containers. The use of paper 
already has been banned entirely for 
such nonessentials as confetti and shirt 
protectors; it has been restricted for 
items like soap wrappings, file folders, 
and barbers’ neck bands. This sort of 
pruning can be carried much further. 

When it comes to wholesale slashing 
of lumber use, the furniture industry is 
on the spot. It is the one place where 
WPB could lay its hands on a lot of 
wood fast, and it’s a pretty reasonable 
assumption that only the fear of con- 
gressional wrath has caused the agency 
to hold off this long. Supplies of hard- 
wood, easier than softwood for a long 
time, are now getting tight, and there’s 


a good chance that the furniture manu- 
facturers may be cut off from further 
supplies of three of their principal 
woods—oak, gum, and birch. 


EMERGENCY FREEZE 


With heavy rains cutting New York’s 
pea crop about 80%, Harold H. 
Clapp, Inc., baby food canner, con- 
tracted for a part of Wisconsin’s 
bumper crop. But trouble popped 
when the state’s labor-short canneries 
were unable to handle the order. Loss 
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A Killing in Gin 
Imports from Mexico and 
Cuba have zoomed—and prices 


have followed—to slake Amer- 
ica’s summer thirst. 


America’s cocktail crowd blithely con- 

sumed the nation’s gin stockpile in last 
winter's Martinis without giving a 
thought to where the essential ingredi- 
ent for this season’s Tom Collins might 
come from. 
@ Prices Doubled—Not so, our good 
neighbors in Cuba and Mexico who 
grasped the opportunity to turn out 
something “just as good” in time for 
peak summer gin business in the U. S. 
It didn’t take desperate liquor whole- 
salers long to get the idea, and the 
stampede was on. Furious bidding soon 
doubled prices. 

The utter lack of shipping facilities 
did nothing to dampen buyers’ enthusi- 
asm. Small schooners, converted yachts, 
and fishing vessels were pressed into 
service and loaded with ramshackle 
secondhand barrels for the short run to 
southern ports. Despite costly losses 
from leakage and catch-as-catch-can bus- 
iness methods that made rum-running 
look like a House of Morgan transac- 
tion, buyers grabbed all they could get, 
and finagled for more. One wholesaler 
figured himself lucky to come out with 
about 200 bbl. a month, so spirited was 
the competition. 

e Future Supply Assured—As the sub- 
marine menace subsided and Cuban 
production gained momentum, haphaz- 


ard arrangements brought e1 
in to insure future supply—un 
Sam steps in, as he has thr 

do, to rectify the imports a: 
their alcoholic content for 
purposes. 

Exactly how much of this ¢g 
ing in @onstitutes a real myst 
trade, since the Dept. of Con 
has stopped publishing impor: ang, 
port statistics for the durat Be 
estimates are based on federal 
sales for imported alcoholic 
These figures, which are not br} 
down for individual imports, sow , 
loping gains over last year. April ay 
May sales were more than double 194 
sales for the same two-mont! peng 
while June figures show a 152% gai 
tax stamp sales covering 1,666,000 4 
gal., as compared to 660,848 last Jung 
(Tax sales for domestic spirits ya 
down 10% the same month.) 

The new found gin is not alone g 
sponsible for the increase; 580,12] gf 
of Puerto Rican rum arrived this Jy 
as compared to 392,863 gal. last yex 
But neither Scotch nor Canadi 
whisky were big items, so the tn 
figures that Cuban rum, gin, and ak 
hol, and Mexican gin account for # 
rest. 

e Cubans Got Here First—To 
more gin has come from Cuba th 
Mexico, partly because Cubans detecte 
the thirst first. But new ceiling price 
($1.65 a proof gallon for Cuban, $17 
for Mexican, at port of arrival) whid 
OPA announced this week (page 92) a 
not likely to encourage a shift to th 
Mexican market. Importers fignre a a 
ing of 11¢ a gallon on Cuban gin, a 
the preferential duty which is only 8? 


of flavor or spoilage would have been 
suffered if an attempt had been made 
to ship the fresh peas to New York, 
so company chemists gave unprece- 
dented advice: a quick freeze to pre- 
serve the crop for canning. A plea 
for help brought 25 volunteer work- 
ers (one a banker) to the Frozen Foods 
& Storage Co., Ripon, and within 
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two weeks 76 tons were in freezit 
lockers. Shipped in 50-Ib. cartons ! 
five refrigerator cars, the peas we 
re-iced five times en route to Clapp 
Rochester plant, there blanched, a0 
canned. Food technologists, lioldiss 
that blanching before freezing is + 
sirable, eye Clapp’s processing reve 
sal with interest. 
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Several years ago, a farmer dis- 
vered that one of his work horses 
ld add and subtract numbers up 
ten, which is considerable smart 
a horse. 

But the farmer allowed that horses 
ere supposed to be plough pullers 
d not cost accountants, so he up 
d sold the critter to a circus. 


The cireus changed the horse’s 
ame from Dobbin to Terry, and 
led him as “The horse with the 
bmptometer-mind.” In no time at 
|, Terry was a sensation from coast 
D Coast, 
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But one day a man with a brief- 
case walked into Terry’s stall. He 
looked and spoke official-like. 

He explained that “Comptometer” 
is a registered trade-mark, owned by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
and should be spelled with an upper- 
case “C.” It is not, he insisted, a 
generic term. He presented Terry 
with a cease and desist order. 

Terry listened to the man for a 
good while, and then kicked him ears 
over tincups. A little later a riot 
squad arrived and removed Terry 
to the local Bastille. 


p ARY the horse with the comptomefer-mind 


Today, Terry is a decrepit old 
plug. If it weren’t for the rubber 
situation, he would probably be un- 
employed. Two butchers have 
already looked him over and said 
nix. He hauls a milk wagon, and 
counts milk bottles just for the 


hell of it. 

And he still doesn’t understand 
why the word “Comptometer” can't 
be used by everybody. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1733 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, makers of Compt- 
ometer Adding-Calculating Machines. 
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MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Men have known about metals since the Iron Age, about 
glass since the accidental discovery of the beach-tossed 
Phoenician sailors. Knowledge is not new . . . and mere 
knowledge is not enough for the advancement of indus- 
try. It takes the specialized application . . . the sole- 
purposed, single-field development of knowledge . . - 
the specialization that Powell has been practicing 
for nearly a century. And that’s the reason for Industry’s 
preference for the valves—of all types—that bear the 
name ‘Powell’. 


CStpucl Cult es 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 


Cr+ucrtraeeat i, #240 
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| in a 50-gal. cask), toget! 


| lasses—due to submarine action. W 


100-proof gallon on the C 
compares with $2.50 a gal 
can liquor. 

Some importers figure, | 
the loss from evaporation 


more serious shipping ris} 
way toward offsetting the pe; 
saving on Cuban gin. Leak. 2¢ fr 
barrels is one cause of lost © lJo; 
eA Bottling Problem—No\ the \ 
ambition of the importer. js ; 
enough bottles and bottling facj); 
package gin, which is bi cing JERIC 
houses in Tampa, New Orle ins, \y war | 
and some midwestern cities 
ton lobbies are petitioning for > 
sion to re-use bottles, but adamap: 
cials haven’t forgotten what that » 
can do for bootleggers. 

By and large these new iniportes 
are making their debut on dg 
shelves under wholesalers’ labels, } 
lar importers and big distillers are 
ried about jeopardizing their reput 
by handling the stuff “just of keep 
boats” under their own name. er t 
@ An Inferior Product—Prices hay; pl. 
bid up to a point where the prody 
out of line with standard prewz 
quotations, but nobody dispute 
fact that the product is definitely 
ferior. Proof is low, and taste is uy 
not up to standard. 

Many have even attempted to { 
synthetic products off as genuine 
tilled gin. Distillers also look with 
picion on the origins of the prody 
sometimes distillation facilities form 
used for making fuel alcohol from sygimy '© ' 
sometimes plants that couldn't 
U. S. federal inspection. But the wh 
salers aren’t the least dismayed by x 
decorous alarums. . 


Alcohol to Burn 

Government's stockpi 
has reached 135,000,000 
and congressmen are beginni 
to sniff around. 
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A thorough airing of WPB’s alc. 
program is in prospect to get at it Se 
sistence on expansion of grain alia 
production in the face of a substan 
surplus of alcohol, a prospective shi 
age of grain, and the availability o! 
ternative raw materials like mola 
Several congressional committees | 
evincing interest. 

e Shifted to Grain—The program 
under way early last year when ther ¥ 
a genuine shortage due to skyrockt! 
military requirements and loss ot 
normal raw material—Caribbean | 


the farm bloc led by Sen. Guy M. GiB 
lette and his committee plumping! 
more grain alcohol, WPB shifted 
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FIRE POWER for He ho 


{ERICA is pouring out coal a week — up 37% since 


1s, \ war materials with every the war began in 1939. 
\ofew of her industrial 
Te ngth. It takes special cars to haul 


coal and oil. And there is a 
nes, tanks, guns and am- limit to their number. 
corte mition are flowing in an 
n dellliless stream to widespread 
is. R nts. 


But the railroads will do their 
part to provide “fire power” 


reputs : for all our needs by making 
fe keep it up takes power. 


t of every bit of this equipment 
ne er takes heat. Heat takes na P 

; Eo serve its utmost. 
S Nave} 4 

prod 


prewar together with all the food, Right here you can help. 
goods and other things : 
railroads have to carry, Home heating normally takes 


y must haul extra quanti- ©°"© coal car out of every 
-d to ifs of fuel to keep the round- four. By putting in your cold- 


nuine lock plants humming weather supply of fuel now, 
¢ with you help free a car to carry 


Pocil, million barrels of oil a fuel to war plants next winter. 
rom wy to the East alone — over 

dn't (0 times the amount the rail- _So fill your bins or fuel tanks. 
the vhififads used to bring in It’s good insurance that you'll 
d by s be warm and it helps strike 


vearly 1214 milliontonsof a blow at our enemies, 
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ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Montgomery 


ELEVATORS 


TuHousanps of passenger and freight 
installations throughout the country 
have proven that Montgomery Eleva- 
tors are more efficient and economical. 
Accurate records on Montgomery 
installations show that practically no 
major repairs have even been required. 
Too, original cost of Montgomery Ele- 
vators is generally lower than that of 
other makes. New buildings and re- 
modeling projects now being planned 
will require the finest in elevators. Inves- 
tigate the advantages of Montgomery 
Passenger and Freight Elevators for 
your buildings if vertical transporta- 
tion is required. Complete “Elevator 
Planning Service” available on request. 


MONTGOMERY'S PART IN THE WAR 

. planning, building and installing 
elevators in arsenals, Navy yard buildings 
and ordnance plants. Building machine 
tools and electric steering engines for ships. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Montgomery 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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ALL-PLYWOOD HOUSE 


Built almost entirely of plywood, a 
new $6,500 house at Louisville, Ky., 
represents an application of wartime 


| production experience to probable 
| postwar markets. Its innovations in- 


| 


clude all-plywood floors, roof, and 


_ sidewalls plus the minimum use of 


_ joists, solid uprights, and nails. In- 


stead, sides are scarfed to withstand 


considerable structural weight } 
agonal cross-section cutting an¢ 
ing of the sheets to form strong; 
Specially designed fittings pg 
right-angle sections to be clippei 
gether rather than nailed. | 
signer, the Mengel Co., 
in for postwar housing constr 
it hopes to supply builders with 
wood materials—applying wartin: 


perience on aircraft plywoods. 


has n 


molasses to grain. At that time grain 


| surpluses were still a problem, and sugar, 
| the base for molasses alcohol, went un- 


| der rationing. 


The Commodity Credit 
Corp. got on the bandwagon and guar- 


| anteed grain for alcohol on a subsidized 


price basis. 

WPB converted the whisky industry 

to grain alcohol, undertook to convert 
the industrial alcohol industry from mo- 
lasses to grain, and planned several new 
plants in the grain belt. The whisky in- 
dustry’s entire production was diverted 
re we alcohol by last October, but the 
industrial alcohol job and the new 
plants were steadily delayed due to costs 
and complexity. Grain consumption 
went from practically nothing at the wy" 
ginning of 1942 to 10,000,000 bu. 
month by this spring. An ptr Prct 
50,000,000 bu. were used last year, 
150,000,000 bu. are probable this year, 
and about 180,000,000 next year. 
e Costs Soared—When the grain short- 
age loomed this spring, the farm bloc 
relapsed into silence on the question of 
grain alcohol, and shortly thereafter the 
CCC withdrew its support for grain alco- 
hol. With distillers thrown on the open 
market for grain supplies, two things 
happened—the grain market started a 
long climb, and the cost of grain alcohol 
went up with it. 

The OPA ceiling price on alcohol, 
based on the CCC support price for dis- 
tillers’ grain, is only 48¢ a gallon; it is no 
longer possible to manufacture grain al- 


cohol at that price. With wheat a 
$1.50 a bushel, out of which two a 
fraction gallons of alcohol can be 1 
the raw material cost alone is now¢ 
to 75¢ a gallon. 

@ Subsidy Paid—In order to mais 
the 48¢ ceiling price, OPA called 
Jesse Jones some time ago to pay the 
ference, and a direct subsidy to] 
ducers of grain alcohol for comme 
purposes has been paid since Jub 
Only alcohol producers who sell fe 
dustrial purposes—and WPB pe 
only those producers in the busines 
fore the war to do so now-—are ent 
to the subsidy, but every gallon] 
duced for purposes declared to be ¢ 
tial by WPB—including perfumes, 
metics, antifreeze, and shoe poli 

now being subsidized by the Re 
struction Finance Corp. RIC ¥ 
buying the full output of the whisk 
tillers on a cost- plus basis, and this 
hol is being routed to war plants, 4 
lease, and stockpile. 

WPB’s plant conversion and 
struction program is still being pu 
vigorously and within the next 
months several large plants a are st 
uled to go into production of g 
hol. Meanwhile, the aieinaat’ 
pile continues to climb ape 
now in excess of 135,000,000 g 
sive of commercial inventorics—an¢ 
price of grain alcohol continues ! 
crease. Jesse Jones is known to havt} 
tested vigorously and the Wa: Food! 
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istration is concerned at the tre- 
ndous drain on food stocks. 
‘9 Late to Turn Back—Proposals in- 
He supplying requirements out of 
kpile mstead of new production, 
> restrictions on the use of govern- 
t-subsidized alcohol in luxury prod- 
s, and greater production from mo- 
5 and possibl sugar, both in this 
ntry and in the Caribbean islands, 
cially Cuba. 
VPB’s policy is dominated by a de- 
to preserve the stockpile intact. A 
ago WPB would have settled gladly 
a stockpile of 25,000,000 gal. Now 
+ it has 135,000,000, WPB feels so 
nfortable it hates to draw on it. A 
back in grain alcohol production also 
es nasty problems, administratively 
litically. Distillers who have been 
ing day and night on war alcohol 
months would have to be closed 
wn or allowed to make a little whisky 
keep personnel together. The new 
in plants which have been financed 
VPB’s direction through Jesse Jones’ 


ight b 
1g and 


Tong i 


‘SS peal fense Plant Corp. would stand idle, 

Clippedfifny without having ever heated a 

d. |s{agpiler, and repercussions from both the 

has yo qggvemmment side and industry might be 
ous. 

StUHMRAid for Drinkers?—Meanwhile, tip- 

S with 


rs are howling that the distilleries 
puld be permitted to go back to turn- 
p out whisky and gin. The Tanger 
the alcohol program gives them an 
rument; only the potential shortage 
grain slows down their fight. Offi- 
ls are more favorably disposed toward 
onversion of at least a portion of 
stillers’ capacity than at any time 
bce the original conversion. 
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ONE BUT UNFORGOTTEN | 


en rationing sounded the death 
ell for one Pittsburgh service sta- 
on, the business next door supplied 
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PAW Wants Oil 


Ickes office seeks more 
output from existing fields and 
increase in drilling. Allocation 
of pipe for new wells sought. 


Rising military requirements, the Pe- 

troleum Administration for War warns 
the petroleum industry, call for maxi- 
mum production of all principal oil 
fields. As if to punctuate the warning, 
Brig. Gen. W. E. R. Covell, oil section 
chief of the Army Service Forces, told 
a Senate committee that 65% of the 
North African campaign supply tonnage 
was petroleum products. This was a 
boost over previous estimates (BW— 
Jul.3’43,p28). 
@ Fewer New Wells—Disputes over how 
much oil the United States has in the 
ground with which to meet such re- 
quirements, and how much we can 
produce for how long, are among the 
sharpest points of argument in the 
crude oil price controversy (BW—May 
22’43,p27) between PAW and _ the 
Office of Price Administration. PAW 
bolstered its side of the argument this 
week with a report that showed 1,260 
fewer oil wells were drilled during the 
first half of 1943 than in the corte- 
sponding months of 1942. 

The PAW’s latest surveys, compiled 
by William D. Heroy, director of re- 
serves, also show a dip in oil reserves 
over the last 18 months, a steep decline 
in the number of producing wells since 
the beginning of last year, and “indi- 


4a 


the tombstones. Rossi Memorial Co. 
rented the station to display its wares. 
Rossi reports its increased display has 
boosted sales considerably, while the 
station man prays for resurrection. 


WOULD WEAR A FILE 


HE seating surfaces of this 

valve are so hard that an or- 

dinary file would make little 
impression on them. The file would 
lose its teeth quickly. 


So if any foreign matter—chips 
of metal or scale—are caught in 
the valve, they do not even scratch 
the perfect-fitting, mirror finish 
surfaces. 

It is a Hancock “‘s00 Brinell’’ 
Bronze Valve. In actual experi- 
ences, these valves have outlasted 
ordinary valves from ten to more 
than twenty working lives. Think 
of the economy of equipping your 
lines with Hancock “soo Brinell”’ 
Bronze Valves! 

Another great saving is the free- 
dom from repair and loss-of-pro- 
duction costs which mount up with 
valves that cannot survive one- 
tenth the time and wear of this 
Hancock valve. 

Always specify “Hancock” valves 
—now for war work—afterwards 
for any valve job. 

Stocked and sold by leading Dis- 
tributors everywhere. Write to 
them or us for full information. 


HANCOCK 
Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Hancock Volves, Ashcroft Gouges, Consolidoted 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 
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They will face a changed industrial 
world . . . Mass production records that were thought impossible are 
daily occurrences... They will be amazed at the new materials that have 


been developed to replace those formerly thought vitally necessary.’ 


We can count on these boys to fit into this changed industrial pic- 
ture and to produce the products which American manufacturers 


are now developing to meet your post-war demands. 


Meissner will be a dominant name in post-war radio products. 


“Prectston-CBuct. Electronic. Producta” 


MT. CARMEL, ILLINOIS 
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cated reserve additions” last yc 
smallest of any year since 193? 
e Drilling Comparison—The 

United States oil and gas we 
pleted for the first six months 
and 1943 was tabulated as follo 


Year Oil Gas Dr 
1942 5,675 1,012 2 
BOGS kccsne S489 862 2 


of 
,69 


Against this gloomy comparis 

oil production once more h 
pushed to an average exceeding 4,() 
000 bbl. a day (the record is 4,337, 
set late in 1941 and duplicated carly ; 
1942) and wildcat drilling (that is, jy 
unproved territory) was up the first half 
by 9% compared with last year. The 
PAW has been trying to boost wildcy 
drilling with rather indifferent succes 
its experts now think total 1943 wild. 
catting will just about equal last year 
total, or about 75% of the 1943 goal 
of 4,500 wells. 

@ Goal Set for Wells—“Recent inform. 
tion of high demand” prompted PAW’; 
production director, Don R. Knowlton 
to boost the fourth-quarter drilling pro. 
gram from 4,600 wells to 5,200 well 
The PAW will make a strenuous effort 


BRITAIN’S BIG MAP 


One of the largest maps ever laid out 
on conical projection blankets a wall 
in the plotting room of an RAF. 
Coastal Command base. Covering 
Europe and the North Atlantic from 
the Arctic Circle to Africa, it meas- 
ures 20x30 ft. and requires a ladder 
for northern chartings. On it, the 
command plots movements of con- 
voys, chalks up U-boats for sinking, 
and marks the positions of fricndly 
submarines. The huge, detailed map 
is the product of R.A.F. cartograpl- 
ers and draftsmen. 
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to get enough steel pipe allocated to 
drillers to meet the advanced goal. 

Two brakes the PAW sees on all-out 
production are “maximum efficient 
rates” and manpower. “Maximum effi- 
cient rates” are those calculated at a level 
that will not quickly reduce the flow 
from any particular field by reducing un- 
derground pressures (hasty withdrawal 
may do this). The manpower problem is 
particularly acute among crews that do 
the preliminary work for wildcat drillers. 


Florists Convert 


There’s greater profit in 
flowers, but fertilizers and in- 
secticides are scarce, so they 
turn to vegetables and seedlings. 


Growing vegetables where only green- 

house flowers grew before was a prime 
conversational topic at the recent annual 
meeting of the Society of American Flor- 
ists & Ornamental Horticulturists in 
Chicago. Greenhouse men who have not 
yet converted any space to vegetables 
were literally on the edge of their chairs 
to learn the experience of those who 
have. But retail florists—now enjoying a 
profitable war boom in flowers—were un- 
derstandably alarmed by this trend 
which, they say, is a serious threat to 
their existence, because hothouse vege- 
tables are—obviously—marketed through 
regular food channels. 
e Conversion Spontaneous—How many 
greenhouse tomatoes were produced this 
spring is anybody’s guess. (Other vege- 
tables are difficult and unprofitable to 
grow, except cucumbers, now branded 
“unessential” by the U.S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, and leaf lettuce.) Conversion 
has been entirely spontaneous, flourish- 
ing despite a pointed lack of encourage- 
ment from organized trade groups. 

The Society of American Florists 
guesses that about 10% of the country’s 
200,000,000 sq. ft. of greenhouse space 
was devoted to paleo growing last 
year and estimates that next year the 
proportion will be closer to 25%. This 
doesn’t include professional vegetable 
raising outfits which, by the way, are 
known as “hothouses” instead of 
“greenhouses.” But largest scale con- 
version from flowers to tomatoes has 
been in Ohio, where tomato hothouses 
are well established (BW—Jul.3’43,p22). 
Not all conversion is actually under 
glass. According to Florists Review mag- 
azine, a typical _ seg! with two acres 
under glass may have ten acres of rich 
surrounding soil where summer flowers 
are usually grown; much of this has been 
devoted to early tomatoes this year. 
*More Profit in Flowers—Despite the 
Premium that hothouse tomatoes com- 
mand in northern markets in spring— 
usually 10¢ a pound—growers claim this 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR WATCHMAN 
DO A THOROUGH JOB 


1. FENCE EVERY FOOT OF PROPERTY LINE. 
Be sure that your entire plant is enclosed—in- 
cluding the yards and parking lots. U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence, with its formidable barbed wire top, will 
guard your plant against spies and saboteurs— 
day and night. 
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2. SCREEN ALL WINDOWS WITH STEEL MESH. 
Here’s the way to be sure that no one can toss 
tools, dies or plans to a confederate outside. Cyclone 
Window Guards are helping prevent such losses in 
many plants. 


3. PERMIT ENTRANCE ONLY AT GUARDED GATES. Then your guards will know just 
who has come in or gone out—what he carried with him—and when he passed through the 
gates. The gate is the strategic point in your plant protection. Keep it closed, well guarded. 


EMEMBER~—a single weak spot is an 
invitation to trouble. Check your 
fencing now. Perhaps a few additional feet 
of fence will tighten your plant protec- 
tion. A few window guards may remove a 
hazard to the safety of your plant or the 
secrecy of your operations. Demands are 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (awenican steet & wine Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


l ctip this coupon—and send it to: 
| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Derr. 483 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
| It’s full of fects, specifications, illestretions. 
| Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
| fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
| 
| 
I 
| 


heavy and supplies are limited, but if you 
are doing war work and have the proper 
priorities, we can provide U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence and other materials for the protec- 
tion of your plant. Get in touch with us. 
We will promptly make a recommenda 
tion and give you a free estimate. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


coupon today. 
hi i uibekeeiasdiceepeegenseaStneheded 466 6bEaN erence co0 cs : 
Tc ctiinen hth wee wee aeKenaes pbaek@elockes soe , 
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When a fighter says: 


Le yp! 


WHITNEY 


AIRCRAFT CHAINS 


transmit his 
orders instantly 


When a pilot wants to close 
in on the foe, Whitney Aircraft 
Chains transmit his manual 
orders unfailingly to many 
plane mechanisms and controls 

.. surface and power-plant 
controls, and rudder, aileron, 
and elevator systems. Whitney 
Chains transmit these orders 
practically with the speed of 
his own impulse. 


And response will 
meet requirements for 
roller chains and sprockets 
individualized to your own 
desiga needs. For the Whitney 
Aviation Division places all of 
Whitney's engineering, manu- 
facturing, and technical re- 
sources directly at your disposal. 
When do you want to see a 
Whitney Aviation engineer? 


equal 


your 


THE WHITNEY 
Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


AVIATION 
DIVISION 
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HIGH LIVING 


Because there was no place to stay, 
droves of workers deserted Colorado’s 
vital Leadville mining section last 
year. Things have changed. Backed by 


the long ridge of Mt. Massive (abo 
the two-mile high, $1,000,000 Mt. F- 
bert project of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority is about com- 
pleted. Its 200 units were snapped up 
long before the paint was dry. 


RATO 
ressur 
urate] 


is no incentive for conversion, because 
flower raising is even more profitable at 
today’s prices. ‘Their motives mix patri- 
otic cooperation with the war food pro- 
gram and goodwill-building within the 
community. 

Some have added chickens to prove 

this point. A. F. Amling Co., Chicago, 
for example, has handled about 30,000 
chickens this year; some were sold as 
baby chicks, others kept for egg produc- 
tion. The Premiet Rose Gardens Con- 
solidated of Des Plaines, Ill., pastures 
eight sheep in the space around its 18 
greenhouses, both to assure meat for em- 
ployees and to mow the weeds. 
@ Draft Deferment a Motive—But the 
most frequent motive is the slender 
hope of obtaining draft deferment for 
at least one or two trained greenhouse 
employees. The National Florists Ad- 
visory Council and the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, in evaluating greenhouse la- 
bor for consideration by Selective Serv- 
ice boards, estimated that one acre of 
under-glass vegetable production equaled 
twelve acres of outdoor production, due 
to more concentrated planting and forc- 
ing of fruits. 

Greenhouse men claim they have re- 
ceived practically no deferments—partly 
because conversion to vegetable produc- 
tion has been slow. Their hope of using 
female labor faded «when women * by- 
passed them in favor of war plant jobs. 
Handicapped persons are employed with 
limited success, because the work re- 
quires a certain minimum of physical 
strength. Not a noticeable factor yet, 
but expected to help some, are returned 
soldiers. As in the last war, some ambu- 


st cal 
lant cases will work in greenhouses for 
mental or physical rehabilitation. ou Wi 
@ Too Few Flowers—Retail florists wail mditi¢ 
that they could sell from one-third to epare 
one-half more than their present volume 
if they could get the flowers. But war- 
time limitations on seed, fertilizers, and 
insecticides combine with the 
shortage to reduce their supply by about 
25% compared with last year. And the 
market is made even tighter because 
many a small outfit that used to combine 
growing and selling has now closed it 
greenhouse and tries to buy flowers. 
Under these circumstances, retailers 
would probably prefer to have growers 
confine their patriotic activities to pro- 
ducing vegetable seedlings for Victon 
gardeners, a business that obtained phe- 
nomenal volume last spring. For ex- 
ample, although members of the Allied 
Florists Assn. of Illinois far exceeded 
their goal of 12,000,000 seedlings (BW 
—Mar.20’43,p38), they disposed of every 
cabbage plant through retail florists, 
fruit markets, and hardware stores. Next 
year’s seedling production will be lim- 
ited only by the amount of ground avail- 
able to zealous Victory gardeners. 
@ New Class of Buyers—In prewar days, 
the bulk of retail flower trade came from 
families in the $3,000-and-up bracket. 
Now florists are selling to a whole new 
class—war workers. Prices are up 20% 
to 25% over last year. Only drawback 
is that the new buvers’ vocabulary is 
limited to such varieties as orchids and 
red roses. They seldom ask for hun bler 
flowers like snapdragons which require 
less labor to grow, hence are more plet 
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atime INSPECTION TROBLEMS 


y , ; sp oO 
be sp P- . te ted under conditions 


. @ Pp G- 4 & Ss 


TOSPHERE TEMPERATURES and X-RAY INSPECTION, with G-E in. AIRCRAFT-ENGINE TESTING and 
pressures, or tropic heat, are ac. | dustrial] X-ray apparatus, now break-in is now done with a new 
urately duplicated in this G-E Catches flaws in Castings before System, developed by G.E. This 
‘st cabinet where aircraft parts | costly time-consuming machining Provides a better test, eliminates 
rove their fitness for combat. Operations are Performed. Inspec- the need for special buildings to 
fou will find G-E industrial air tion is faster, and usually points handle Propeller blast, and re. 
mditioning © and refrigeration the way to better Casting tech. covers millions of kilowatt-hours 
epared to “climate test’? any- niques. In one armament foundry, a month, G_E generators apply 
ing from tiny tachometers to for example, a ten-fold boost in adjustable loads, and their output 
ll-sized tanks, Production was the result, © - feeds the plant’s Power system, 


, ACCURATE REMENTS are COLORS of textiles for uniforms, of | PINHOLES in metal strip no longer 
being made of stresses in plastics, Paints, and other ma- “| plague many steel mills by show- 
aft and other Structures, of terials today can be measured by ing up after tin plating—or as 
thickness of bearing liners, of the G-E spectrophotometer, which Customer complaints. G_F elec- 
tension on moving strips of Bives a “color curve” of any one tronic pinhole detectors find, and 
b of the eccentricity of weld. of two million Shades in two mark, holes as small as 1/105 
od, of the accuracy of jn. - minutes. This GE electronic in. inch—do it as the strip speeds by 
¢ profiles—al] with the aid Strument is rendering vital sery. UP to 1000 feet per minute. Can 
E’s special line of high. ice in Camouflage, color match. also actuate Shears to automat. 
sion electric gages, ing, process control, and chemical ically cut out defective areas, 
analysis, 


DY, N.Y. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTA ) 


GENERAL {4 ELECTRIC 


‘BC 
” 10 p.m. EWT, N 
lectric radio programs: The ‘Hour of Charm a og 
nae aia woe World Today” news, weekdays 6:45 p.m. EWT, " 
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| backs up your judgment 


when you select Oster Motors 


This record is your assurance that you 
are dealing with a seasoned, depend- §j 
able source—that you are not “taking © 
a chance.” . . . Illustrated is type d 
C-2B-1A, 1/100 H.P. model in current ~ 
production; developed especially for © 
aircraft use. Well adaptable to blower | 
applications, under most adverse condi- © 
tions. Designed for continuous duty to 
operate in high ambient temperatures 
aged (will operate satisfac- _ 
torily in a 90° am- © 
bient). Ball-bearing- 
ae. Built in an 
aluminum die-cast ‘ 
housing. 6, 12, 24, or 
115 volts DC; 115 © 
volts AC. Let us help i 
you fit this or other © 
Oster motors to your 


requirements, 
| 


sal? 


s 


John-Oster Mig. Co., Dept. B-11, Racine, 
“TEA ee 


+++--iS at work in 
your plant, helping forge 
materials of war. Give that 
genius adequate protection 
by equipping your Guards 
and Watchmen with DETEX 
Watchclocks ... assur- 
ing ‘round- 
the-clock 
vigilance 
against 
enemy eyes 
and ears. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. Bw-8 


Home Office, 76 Vorick Street, New York 
Seles and Service in All Principe! Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO & ALERT @ PATROL 
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L.cl. for Army 
Transportation Corps has 

its own freight forwarding 

service to keep goods rolling; 


| time and cars saved. 


Quietly functioning at Chicago, New 

York, and Philadelphia, the Army has a 
catrload forwarding operation that 
reaches all over the United States and 
handles a tremendous tonnage of less- 
than-carload freight not only for the 
Army but also for the Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marine Corps. The largest 
of the three stations, Chicago, averages 
70 outbound carloads daily. 
e@ Sears Man Devised It—Known offi- 
cially as the Army-Navy Consolidating 
Station, this big-scale freight forward- 
ing enterprise was set up by the Army 
Transportation Corps a year ago, pio- 
neered by Col. W. J. Williamson, for- 
mer traffic manager of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., for greater speed, knowledge of 
whereabouts of items in transit, and 
economy. All three purposes are being 
achieved, says the Army, with Chicago- 
Pacific Coast transit times two days 
shorter than civilian forwarders can 
provide. 

L.c.l. shipments for any of the armed 
services are routed by suppliers in ac- 
cordance with official instructions based 


DISTILLERY COLLEGE 


Distillery and office workers of Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons are now able to 
attend college at company expense— 
right in the distillery. Previously the 
company provided help for ambitious 
employees who wanted to go to the 
University of Louisville. Now, be- 
cause of transportation difficulties, 
university professors come to Sea- 


upon rate breaks. Rough] 

ing westbound from poi 
Pittsburgh and the Missis 

to the Chicago consolida 
likewise, eastbound shipm« 
territory where the combine: rat. 
save money over using l.c.]. |] 4 
e Trucks Contributing—In) 
reaches a consolidating stat: 11 yy; 
by railroad freight but als: } 
haulers—200 to 250 truckload 
ceived daily at the Chi 
alone. Most of this merch: dix 
nates at production centers an 
tributed into cars making up 
destinations. 

Many full cars are made up a: 
stations to go all the way throy 
such major destinations as 
ports, and ordnance plants. By 
there are cars for break-bulk point 
example, regular service is iain 
to Salt Lake City, at which poi: 
originating at all three of the < 
consolidating stations are broke 
reloaded for California and the | 
Northwest, with other item 
near destinations by motor truck or; 
road l.c.l. 

e Business on Contract—Operati 
the consolidating stations is in ea 
stance by a contractor. At Chicag 
instance, it is handled by the Chi 
Junction Railway. The contractor; 
plies the labor and the freight h 
equipment; the Army provides the 
pervision and inspection. The Chic 


VETSIZ 
, Cals 
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aVvings 
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» to 
to it 


utter- 


gram’s to conduct classes in the pla 
auditorium seven hours weekly. Fu 
accredited, the unique school, wi 
offers scientific and language subje 
has an enrollment of 116 students. 
cluding a Seagram vice-preside 
H. F. Willkie, who inaugurates ¢ 
scheme. Top-flight or Grade A$ 
dents collect full refunds on their! 
tion, while Grade B and C studes 


"Kor daverd  * 
collect 75% and 50% respective’. 
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rs W o direct the stowing of freight 
the car’s loading before it is 


i he 
g o. 

e rulroads credit the Consolidat- 
rat rice with doing an excellent job. 
lt ite its exemption from orders of 

ice of Defense ‘Transportation, 
» yaflltAnay outfit lives up to the spirit 


, station has five full-time | 


etter of ODT regulations. Approx- | 
ly 45,000 Ib. is the average carload | 


ved, including a large proportion 
ght. bulky merchandise. Special 
yersize cars are used sparingly, with 
cars constituting only about 5% 


¢ total. 
ip at ipling Empty Fruit Cars—Important 
throyeilllmmavings are effected by loading west- 
big commind shipments (the biggest move- 
Ry: Mgt) into refrigerator cars wherever 


oink Igpble. This saves the long empty 
t of this equipment to western fruit 
point gamvegetable areas, and also contributes 


t of empty boxcars. 


é Bitter No Better 


Supplemental release of 


> to lack of storage space, 
to improved supply. 


utter-hungry civilians should not 
the 16,000,000 extra pounds te- 
ed to them in August as a sign that 
py days are here again. ‘That move 
the War Food Administration was 
y due to a shortage of refrigerated 
house space. 

pvernment Stocks—On July 1, cold 
age butter stocks, as reported by the 
5. Dept. of Agriculture, reached a 
td-breaking 157,955,000 Ib., com- 


last year, and 114,237,000 Ib. for 
five-year average 1938-42. This, of 
mse, is practically all government-held 
er, resulting from WEA’s order of 
February requiring creamcries to set 
¢ 30% of their production for mili- 
, lend-lease, and Red Cross use. ‘The 
ve was increased to 50% during 
y, June, and July, the heavy produc- 
season. 
bo far the Dairy Products Marketing 
. (government buying agency) has 
had to refuse butter for lack of stor- 
facilities, but many a creamery is 
tted with butter held in storage space 
cold enough to preserve it long. 
ld storage space is always tight from 
l-July to mid-September; this year it’s 
n shorter. : 


esidel 
ted te test Brought Results—Hence, when 
Ai ‘A announced a 40% government 


eve for August, trade groups like the 
ic! “herican Butter Institute protested the 


tudea@Bk of storage space. WFA took inven- 
ey. , and two orders followed. One re- 
1, \9@MBiness Week © August 14, 1943 


eduction in the eastbound move- | 


" “000.000 Ib. to civilians is | 


d with 117,111,000 Ib. on the same | 


You get accurate, dependable 


results and SAVE A LOT 


OF MONEY 


/ 
Fi ia i 


—with the Delta); wos” 


Carbide Tool 
Grinder... 


especially fine results. 


It is so low in cost that it can be used 


profitably in any shop — large or 
small. Combined with the Delta stand- 
ard tool grinder for hogging down the 
shank steel, it gives you a perfect work- 
ing combination for sharpening tungs- 
ten carbide tools, with a remarkably 
small initial investment. 


Many outstanding features to assure 
accuracy and long life 
Motor of reversible type; equipped 
with self-sealed ball bearings which 
never require lubrication. Manually- 
operated brakes on each wheel. One 
60-grit and one 120-grit wheel; sur- 
face speed 5200 f.p.m. Grinder also 
takes standard diamond wheels; has 
convenient water pot. Heavy, accurately 
ground tables, Entire sub-base quickly, 
easily removed for cleaning out sludge. 


QUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Reversing Switch 
Conveniently located 
at front of grinder. 
Six-pole type, com- 
pletely wired into 
the unit. Opens both 
sides of line. 


> ~ 


This low-cost grinder 
runs absolutely true, 
free from vibration — 
for delicate grinding 
of carbide tipped tools. 


Manufactured by modern 
precision methods in a 
modern plaut, this sturdy, 
vibrationless Delta Car- 
bide Tool Grinder is so well-built, so accu- 
rately machined that you can depend on 


a 


Widely used in war plants, this 
good-looking, modern machine has 
made a record for itself wherever 
it has been installed. Get credit for 
discovering the low-cost Delta way 
in your plant. Investigate! Send for 
the new Delta catalog today. 


M-2E 
fr rr rn ene 
; THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
5 901H E, Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
1 Please send me your new catalog giving full 
! details on the Delta Carbide Tool Grinder 
: and your full line of low-cost machine tools. 

; Name.. ...Position 

| 

1 Company....... 

! 

© AR 

' 

ARR, 2" Rela enet Se pe 
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duced the August reserve to 30% (there- 
by giving civilians their break on 16,- 
000,000 Ib. extra). The other bannéd 
use of refrigerated warehouse space for 
storage of certain items, such as beer, 
cenned fruits and vegetables, and sterile 
canned meat. 

Another factor in the butter shortage: 

[arly in June when the butter rollback 
was applied, U.S. creameries diverted 
practically all their floor stocks and roll- 
ing stocks, representing about ten days’ 
production, from trade channels to the 
government, Otherwise they would have 
lost the government subsidy of 5¢ a 
pound. ‘This occasioned a drain of 
about 100,000,000 Ib. from retail trade 
channels. 
@ Production Higher, But—Butter pro- 
duction is running about 1.1% higher 
than last year, but two factors make this 
increase less favorable for civilians than 
it scems: 

(1) About 43% of the country’s but- 
ter is produced during May, June, and 
July, and much of it is stored for use.in 
December and January when produc- 
tion is low. Because price ceilings 
preclude the possibility of profitable 
operation, no butter is being stored this 
year for civilian use except limited quan- 
tities put away by a few merchandisers 
determined to supply their customers at 
any cost. 

(2) Government purchases, in the 
year ending next June 30, will leave 
civilians only 12 lb. per capita, com- 
pared with 13 Ib, last year, and a normal 
of nearly 17 Ib. But, as the American 
Butter Institute points out, since this 
is an average figure, the actual shortage 


LAUNCHING A FURNACE 


At Portland, Ore., the crash of burst- 
ing champagne bottles is so common- 
place around shipyards that even 
land-locked industry is catching the 
spirit. Thus Shofner Iron & Steel 
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will be spotty. In the South, for ex- 
ample, where yearly consumption is only 
about 12 Ib. per capita, consumers may 
not notice a shortage. But on the Atlan- 
tic coast, where average consumption 1s 
16 lb., and in Minnesota, where it is 
34 Ib., the pinch will be acute. 

@ The Answer Is in Points—Civilians 
can take their cue from the recent 
increase in ration points required for 
butter (from 8 to 10 per pound) and 
reduction of points for margarine (from 
5 to 4)—not to mention a persistent 
rumor in trade circles that margarine 
may be removed from the sation list. 
The Office of Price Administration’s 
announced aim is to reduce butter con 
sumption about 5%, since for the past 
few months it has been running about 
that much over the War Food Admin- 
istration’s civilian allotment. In _ the 
same breath, OPA adds that margarine 
will be 27% more plentiful in the next 
twelve months. 

Increased sales of oleomargarine show 

that some progress has been made in an 
uphill fight. According to Bureau of 
Internal Revenue tax collection figures, 
margarine sales in the first six months 
of 1943 totaled 236,221,307 tb., which 
is 42% more than in the same period 
last year. 
e@ Premium for Color—Curiously, sales 
of colored margarine, usually insignifi- 
cant compared with the uncolored prod- 
uct because of the 10¢-a-pound federal 
tax, are zooming. June sales were 191,- 
780 Ib.—nearly five times as much as in 
June, 1942. Unable to get butter, 
shoppers apparently prefer the product 
that most nearly resembles it. 


works blew in a new $100,000 scrap 


ielting furnace with a_ typical 
“launching” recently. Mrs. Anne 
Shofner, president of the firm since 
1921, swung the beribboned bottle 
over the furnace which will produce 
24 tons of casting steel an hour. 


Pn aa Ra 


Fish Are Fewer 


And prices are stiffer 
spite of trial ceilings. Produciy 
may be off 150,000,000 |b, 
year, leaving 4.5 Ib. per capi 

Fresh and frozen fish as 


protein for meat are not going to} 
plentiful eneugh this year to fll fry; 


bstity 


pans or stomachs, and prices are 
scandalously high even though Op, 
trial ceilings imposed July 19 on who} 
salers and July 22 on retailers ha 
hauled them down from the infla 


level prevailing since January. 
@ Production Down—Per capita ¢y 
sumption averaged 6.5 lb. during 193 . 
39. It slid from 7.1 Ib. in 1941 to 5 
Ib. last year and is expected by ¢ 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 4 
drop to 4.5 Ib. this year. Producti 
that reached the highest point in histoy 
in 1941 with nearly 5,000,000,000 Ib, 
estimated at 3,650,000,000 Ib. this yey 
—150,000,000 Ib. less than last year. 
Demand is up and still mow iting be 
cause of shortages of other foods, by 
until OPA acted last month, prices wer 
zooming faster. Last year’s prices paid 
to Gshermen in the principal ports of 
Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, Prov 
incetown, Portland (Me.), and Stoning 
ton were 55% above 1941, and during 
the first half of 1943 climbed 50 
more. In cold cash this meant that 
fishermen who were getting $ $2.79 per 
10 Ib. in 1939, $3.45 in 1940, $3.85 in 
1941, and $6.45 in 1942, got $15.03 in 
January, 1943, $15.62 in February, and 
$16.65 in March. In July one boat came 
in after a five-day run with a catch that 
paid cach member of the crew $400; t! 
next day OPA ceilings were announced 
and another crew averaged only $15 
@ Matter of Price Control—Thie fisher 
men quit work. Boats in Boston ané 
New Bedford were tied up. Rep. Joha 
W. McCormack, House majority leader, 
and Patrick McHugh, vocal secretary 0 
the Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, called 
for a 30-day postponement of OPA‘ 
wholesale ceilings, and the union a 
pealed to the National War Labor 
Board on the ground that OPA was cu! 
ting wages. NWLB turned down the 
claim, saying the problem was one 
price control. OPA was toug! too, 
and said its ceiling prices would oat 
adjusted until they had been given fa 
trial, so by the last week in Jul 
crews were back on board and the last 
of the 30 large ships tied up had s sailed 
OPA held a “hearing Aug. 4 in Wasi 
ington where grievances were aired, but 
no decision was reached. 
@OPA Was Reluctant—Price 
on 48 varieties of fish were a job » OPA 
was not eager to undertake in ¢! es 
instance. The July orders took mt 
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IT’S A FAR CRY from building candy and bakery ma- 
chines to equipping submarines with safety devices. But 
Greer engineers have taken it in stride ... though it’s fair 
to admit that being “in the Navy” in wartime is no picnic 
for any plant. It’s man’s work, and we’re proud to be giving 
it everything we’ve got. 
Bold originality of design has always distinguished Greer 
equipment for the confectionery and bakery trades. Preci- 
sion éngineering, too, has long been the prime factor in 
all Greer production. Such engineering is of vital impor- On the heme front, Greer Costing Tvanels continue 
tance in wartime, when, for example, the lives of an entire 
submarine crew in a distant sea may depend upon it. | MAKERS OF FAMOUS 


But don’t for a moment think that we have forgotten our 
many good friends who are using Greer Confectionery and 
Bakery Machinery. What we are learning today is being 
put to work to guard your post-war future ...and, of course, 
we want to help you now on any problem of maintenance 
or part replacement. Let us hear from you. J. W. Greer Co., 
119 Windsor Street, Cambridge, Mass. MULTI-TIER CONVEYORS 
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Enlarged reproduction /ree on request 


NEXT! 


Right now the Axis is being taken 
for a ride. Next, Wissco Metal Con- 
veyor Belts will help take peacetime 
production costs for a ride. 


Plenty of men didn t believe a con- 
veyor belt could be built that would 
operate at white heat, or in arctic 
subzero, or for chemical and abra- 
sive products. 

These “‘impossibles” are now every- 
day experiences for Wissco belts. 
Back of that fact are 122 years of 
accumulated skill in producing wire 
and wire products, and 45 years of 


research and progress in metal con- 
veyor belt design. 

These remarkable conveyor belts 
will be ready to help American in- 
dustry win the Peace, with mech- 
anized processes and lowered costs. 
Write for the book “Wissco Metal 
Conveyor Belts”. Whatever your 
wire or wire products problems, put 
them up to experts. 

* . . 
Each War Bond you buy is a 


chapter in a post war plan for 
your family. 
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WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 


e T@Y NETTIN HAROWAPR LOTH, IN 
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IN WIRE, INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 
ECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY 


_STANDS FOR 
FRIENDLINESS 
METAL CONVEYOR 


WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, 


WELOED FABRIC FOR 


BELTS, 


INCRETE 


| account such factors as Peris)) :bilin 

fish, the seasonal uncertaint: . 
| prices for headed and gutted fi.}), ; 

fish, and those iced and boxeq j 
| fishermen themselves. Margi: spre 
| for wholesalers were left broa:! beg 
it costs as much to handle ieap § 
as expensive fish, and transportag 


costs could be added for inland de 
eries. Alaska and the U. S. POSSESsig 
were included. 

| Only big item remaining under 


old General Maximum Price Regula, 
is smoked fish, prices of which yp 
frozen at March, 1942, levels. To » 
the current high prices for fresh § 
and sell it smoked at 1942 levels ob 
| cusly is giving the smoked fish crop 
a beating, so OPA intends soon to 
out a new regulation. A revision gk 
is expected on frozen fish. 
@ Fishermen’s Troubles—Lack of fish; 
| by no means solely the fault of fish 
men. The Navy has seized many bog, 
for mine layers and other militan pur 
poses. Coastal waters are restricted, a 
in some areas fishing fleets have to \y 
convoyed. Harbor facilities have bes 
limited. Filleters, unlike fishermen, x 
subject to the draft. Crews on i le 
| West Coast lost about 1,000 Japanes Equ 
who were obliged by war regulations ty yr 
| move inland. Big pay on the other hand ye 
| has kept crews generally intact and # ee 
| work, the gasoline supply has bee 
| plentiful, and ration boards have givmm On 
| 


fishermen all the coffee and meat and Se 
tne 


dist 


des 


canned goods they want. 
Next on the docket at OPA js; 
| correlation of fresh fish prices with 


those on canned and frozen fish. TI Ani 
will be even more difficult than adjust: ing 
; ment of prices on different speci for 
turned out to be. The latter was fins 
because fishermen preferred to go afte 2 
high-price fish like West Coast = 
core and Florida swordfish while OPA NE 


wanted them to bring in the cheap cat 
fish since quantity is needed more t! ab 
luxury food. 


| PLYWOOD PLANES DROPPED 


Cancellation of Army contract 
C-76 plywood cargo planes wo 
mobilize the manufacturing facili 
available at Curtiss-Wright’s plant 
Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, and 2 sv 
Andrew J. Higgins’ plant in New Or 
leans. In exchange for the plywood 
Caravan contracts, both firm vere 
| given orders for all-metal cargo plan 

When it has completed a specihed 
though undisclosed, number of p 
wood ships, Curtiss-Wright will begi 
turning out at Louisville the same C+ 
Commando it is producing in volume 
| at Buffalo. This is a fast, long-range, 
all-metal, twin-engine craft adapted 
from Curtiss-Wright’s prewar passenget 
transport CW-20. 


| While the Army hinted that aid a a 
| the War Manpower Commission woul 


ines 
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xe : “ : “ 
xed Lifting and Seat Must be Inching” Control — 
spre, Tilting Controt Occupied for Truck operates 500 times 
aC be to Operate. every eight hour day. 


icap . 
1 DOrtat 


] dd 


m MICRO 
= SWITCHES 
“inch,” tilt and assure 


safety on Clark 


Battery Powered 
Fork Trucks 


The Clark Trucktractor Division of the Clark 
Equipment Company depend on four Micro 


2 Switches at key points to provide the exact, ver- 
her he satile operation which has made their battery 
+ ond powered Fork Truck famous for its material 
ms handling agility. 

Ve given One Micro Switch operated by the foot brake 
leat and provides the “inching” exactness which enables 


the Clark Fork Truck to stop, take on and 
i ad discharge its heavy loads precisely in the spot 
desired. This Micro Switch operates 500 times every eight hour day. 


h. TI Another Micro Switch operates the lift cylinder which brings the load- 
Adjust. ing platform to exactly the right height. Tilcing to just the right angle 
SDCCIE for loading and unloading is controlled by a third Micro Switch. And 
1s done finally, to assure safety at all times, a fourth Micro Switch, located 
) afefimm under the seat, automatically breaks a circuit and stops the truck if the 
ee driver leaves or is accidentally knocked from his seat. 


Micro Switches were selected by the Clark Equipment Company be- 
Capel cause their precision and rugged construction matched the “inching” 
re than abilicy and the heavy duty tasks the truck is called upon to perform. 
Their compact size excellently fitted the requirements of the truck's 
design. 


PED Thousands of industrial users of Micro Switch experience similar 
satisfaction wherever and for whatever function the switch is em- 
ployed. The ability of the Micro Switch to operate on small force and 
movement differentials, to operate at precisely the same point for mil- 
lions of operations, and its availability in a wide range of housings 
nts and actuators, have earned it a definite place wherever precision 
Ind at switching is required. 


The trademark MIC RO SWITC H is Our property and 
identifies switches made by Micro Switch Corporation 


In he SMG 2,1 18 different combinations of electrical characteristics, 
housings and actuators which Micro Switch affords, your engineers 
are certain to find the one switch best suited to your requirements . . . 
or we can provide one to do your specific job. Ask your engineers to 
ge send for the Micro Switch Handbook-Catalog today. We will provide 
as many as they require. BUY ALL THE BCNDS YOU CAN 


Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, Illinois 
Branches: 43 E.Ohio St.,Chicago(1 1) +11 Park Pl., New York City(7) 
Sales & Engineering Offices: Boston « Hartford « Los Angeles 


begin 
C4 


lume 


id : ade Only By Micro Switch Corporation . .. Freeport, Illinois 
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G. |. COWBELLS 


Among the most unusual items in tlie 
Army’s wide variety of nonmilitary 
supplies are cowbells, Their use is no 
military secret. On recent maneuvers 
in Tennessee, for instance, the noise 
makers saw field service. They were 


used by umpires to attract attention 
and by the Signal Corps to indicate 
sectors under artillery fire and to equip 
roving farm animals with protection 
against accidental shooting or might 
collisions with vehicles. But the Army 
fails to explain how it knew who or 


-what rang which bell. 


be enlisted toward transfer of plywood 
plane workers to other critical occupa- 
tions, Curtiss-Wright declared flatly 
that all present employees would be re- 
tained. esien the transition, some of 
the Louisville workers will be kept busy 
on A-25 dive bombers flown from the 
St. Louis plant for a finishing operation. 

Lumber shortages and greater avail- 
ability. of light metals were the Army's 
explanation for cancellation of the ply- 
wood plane contracts. But dissatisfac- 
tion with the product was regarded as 
an equally persuasive argument. 


PROTEST-—IN PAID SPACE 


Representatives of the labor-manage- 
ment committees-of nine Rome (N. Y.) 
manufacturing plants felt so strongly 
about the unfairness of gasoline ration- 
ing on the East Coast that they wrote 
an open letter of protest to OPA chief 
Prentiss M. Brown and published it in 
paid advertising space. A labor represen- 
tative and a management official. for 
cach individual plant signed the letter. 

Chief complaint was the pleasure 
driving ban. The letter pointed out 
that nearby Ohio motorists got twice as 
much gas per coupon with no restric- 
tions on its use, and that since gas was 
being allowed for single long vacation 
trips, Rome workers should be allowed 
to use their A coupons, at least, for sev- 
cral short weekend trips. 
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Short on Scrap? 


Steel mills, apprehensive 
as supplies dwindle, now have 
an additional worry as Lake ore 
shipments fall short of goal. 


Stockpiles of iron and stcel scrap are 
dwindling at a time when they should 
be accumulating. On top of that, the 
estimate of Lake Superior ore to be 
moved to steel mills before ice blocks 
the shipping route has been reduced 
again (BW —Aug.7'43,p1+4). 

e@ The Declining Goal—First set at 95,- 
000,000 tons, the goal for 1943 ore 
shipments first was cut to 91,000,000. 


Now it has been lowered to 86,500,000.” 


(And the drop can’t be blamed on grain 
loadings, because not a single cargo 
left Chicago by Lake freighter in July— 
first July since 1870 that grain clearances 
have been zero at the W indy City.) 

‘The ore-scrap situation isn’t expected 
to become scrious until next winter. 
Industry statisticians figure that, with 
reasonable luck, the mills mz ay come 
oye» next spring with a 30-day sup- 
ply of ore on hand—unless it is an un- 
usually long, hard winter. But nobody 
likes the contraseasonal decline in scrap. 
e@Junkmen Just Quit—Several factors 
are involved, but mostly they boil down 


b= anaes Fa Sm ce 


to OPA ceilings. The sc: 
doesn’t complain against p 
as such. But dealers say th 
of the matter are that the « 
curtailed profits to the exte 
mal trade channels are dryi 
thermore, the industry is |] 
wage ceilings, and in these « 
tiful jobs, v: ard workers arc 
better paving fields. 

Last year junkmen began 
of the picture. These men, 
the vast pyramid of proce 
brings scrap from cellars ani fy; 
mills, found easier ways to c.m 
Also, they failed to obtain in 
considerations from draft bo.irds 
@ Casualties among Yards—|))j 
the junkmen are still among thie; 
and smaller yards are beginning ; 
out of business. Two closed jn \ 
York in recent weeks. Scrap br 
higher-ups in the pyramid, are 
over the ultimate fate of many 
yards which lack junkmen to 
them and gasoline for trucks | 
might go out and find scrap. Fur 
when V ‘ards do obtain scrap, the 
the manpower to classify and segre 
it properly. 

Scrap supply is also being ted 
by other factors. WPB’s salvage 
sion reports that tonnage from ; 
wreckers declined severely in June. § 
ments of 91,548 tons compared 4 


155,677 net tons in May and 454 
in June, 1942. One reason, of cow 
is the smaller number of junk « 


coming to auto graveyards. Anoth 
the government regulation calling 
retention of scrap parts which mig 
still be usable. 
@ Problem of Ailoys—Factory prod 
tion is on alloy grades of steel, and! 
resulting scrap, subject to strict con 
to conserve alloying elements, 1s ) 
viding less alloy-free openhearth cla 
ing material than normal. 
Meanwhile, steel mills have had 
use more scrap than usual. During? 
coal strikes, lack of coke for blast f 
naces cut down the pig iron supply! 
openhearths. Mills, therefore, edged 
the 40% to 50% 


stated. 
Current figures on scrap suppl 


not available, the latest being for Ma 


prepared by the Bureau of Mines. Th 
report shows 6,905,000 gross tons 


iron and steel scrap on hand, off ca 
from the 6,918,000 to 
At the first of ¢ 


traseasonally 
of Apr. 30, 1943. 
year, the total was 6,930,000 tons 

e@ What They Really Need—If suppli 


hold around 6,500,000 tons or bet 
as the turn is made into winter, t 


mills will get through to next spr 
Last year’s goal of 7 


requirements. 
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proportion of 
used along with pig to charge fumac 
U. S. Steel alone used 80,000 to 90.0 
extra tons, the June corporation rept 


500,000 | res 


admittedly a million tons or so over} 


Lato a single engine of the planes they fly, go 


\ thousands of individual manufacturing opera- 
junk ¢ | 3 aaeue. i . ° 
\nothe - tions .. . to accuracies measured in thousandths, 


alling fen thousandths or even millionths of an _ inch. 


The power of a single turret gun is the sum of a 


dozen engineering sciences and a hundred skills. 
ot con ia 
‘i a. Even the breath of life itself, to these gods of the 
ti , » upper air, is the product of many machines. 
e had ‘ eta 
ring { Pre tee seit And of all the complex, intricate and wonderful 


blast f 


ipl e- . eae ~ tools in Use by the aviation industry, none is more 


Pe + __» basic or morewital to production than the precision 
or ae 


funateee SReS . fof! internal grinding machine. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, JU. S.A. 


Seles, Ped Ge 
: 7 : . 
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T H E WA R-anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Allies Evolve Trade Controls 


Joint British-American economic board in North Africa 
handles first trickle of goods to and from the Mediterranean and 
bids fair to serve as pattern in other liberated lands. 


Private import and export trade with 
French North Africa is now a reality— 
within very strict limits and under close 
supervision. 

In this trade, by necessity, govern- 
ment has a dominant role. And for the 
time being all such trade-in fact all 
economic activity—is under the sharp 
eye of the North Africa Economic 
Board, a joint British-American agency. 
© Duties of Divisions—Sct up after the 
invasion of North Africa to coordinate 
economic activities in the area, the 
NAEB is subdivided into five sections: 

(1) The procurement and development 
division, run by the Office of Economic War- 
farc, handles the purchase of goods and 
stimulation of production for local use 
and for export. 

The import division has as its chicf 
a representative of the Lend-Lease <Ad- 
ministration, and all goods required for es- 
sential industry and transport, apart from 
coal, are cleared by this division. 

(3) The relief division is headed by 
representatives of the Office of Forcign 
Relicf & Rchabilitation Operations who 
pass on the essentiality of local demands 
for civilian relicf. 

(4) The financial division handles all 
fiscal matters, and British as well as Amer- 
ican ‘Treasury representatives are on_ its 
staft 

(5) The coal division, 
fucling railways and industry, is an almost 
exclusively British division. Britain has 
shipped close to 400,000 tons to North 
Africa so far (BW—Jul.31'43,p65). 

Over-all policy direction in all for- 
cign areas is now in the hands of the 
State Dept.’s Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Coordination, working in North 
Africa with the Joint Economic Com- 
mission and the French Committee. 
It is from this maze of interlocking 
authority that the first manifestations of 
private trade have evolved. 

@ How Deals Are Closed—For several 
weeks, it has been possible for Ameri- 
can business concerns to communicate 
with North Africa by cable. An Ameri- 
can importer with prewar contacts in 
Morocco, Algeria, or Tunisia can in- 
quire as to what commodities his agent 
has on hand to export. If the importer 
likes the offering and the price, the 
North African representative gets in 
touch with the United States Commer- 
cial Corp. (a Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. subsidiary now under the wing 
of the Office of Economic Warfare). 


concerned with 
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USCC will buy the offered product at 
the agreed price and deliver it to the 
U.S. importer who pays all ‘costs of 
shipment and delivery. 

Exports to French North Africa are 
somewhat more dificult and even more 
strictly limited. After the German occu- 
pation of northern France in 1940, the 
position of North African branches of 
French firms was somewhat tenuous and 
their supply of products was dependent 
upon German export permits. ‘The 
Nazis granted these in the case of agri- 
cultural equipment because Trench 
North African grain was being made 
available to the Reich by the Vichy 
government. 

@ Supplies from France—Under the oc- 
cupation, the Massey-Harris and Inter- 
national Harvester factories at Lille and 
Croix, France, continued to ship agri- 


FIRST BORN 


Canada’s prewar infant aircraft in- 
dustry came of age last week when its 
first four-engined Lancaster bomber 
rolled off the assembly line at the 
government-owned and _ operated 
plant of Victory Aircraft, Ltd., near 
Toronto. The big bomber, ferried to 
England directly “after the ceremony 
(above), was produced just 16 months 
after blueprints reached the Do- 
minion. Made entirely in Canada, 
with the exception of the four 1,250- 


cultural implements—plows, | 
harrows, ctc.—to their Nort! Af 
branches. Although these su; lic 
not come through in large « 
they were of excellent quality, © id \ 
African dealers conducted bu 
volume large cnough not on 
expenses but also to make a 


profit. With the Allied in 

North Africa, these shipnx y 
cut off. Business plummeted ace al 
disappeared. ph-pr 
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Now these agents are again 
local Arab farmers with parts ai 
placements of familiar brands of 
implements—but from a different s 
Lend-Lease acts as go-betweci: in : 
trade. The local farm implemcut ¢ 
appeals to the French Commutttee § 
help and submits his list of nec: 
French approve the list and appeal: 
the Lend-Lease authorities (in th 
port division of the NAEB). | 
Lease, recognizing the importance 
agriculture in the local econon 
the request to the U.S. 
e@ Markups Regulated—In the | 
Lend-Lease through the Treasury | ce W 
curement Division contacts Inter erce | 
tional Harvester Co. (or Masscy-Hanggher— 
in Canada) which promptly delivers ie pre 
goods for shipment. All delivery chariieling 
are billed to the consignee in Afr r tre 
rates determined at a prewar averag app 
and the goods finally wind up in wie fal 
pntro 
ase. 
Alre 
AEE 
t it 
Sicil 
eX 


e pl 


33 
)r, 


yap 


dt 


bp. motors and certain instruments, 
the Lancaster has ten machine gums, 
can carry two four-ton blockbuster, 
and is operated by a crew of six. In 
the four years before the war, Car 
ada’s 1,000 aircraft workers turned out 
only 40 planes annually. Now the 
aircraft work army totals 100,000 and, 
until May this year, produced 8.00 
training and fighting ships. The mi 
tial Lancaster was built in the forme 
shops of the National Steel Car Cor 
When production gets in the groov 
the enlarged plant will employ !\).!) 
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5 ms in Casablanca, Oran, Algiers, 


: 4 vent profitecring on scarce im- 
‘5, the dealer's markup is theo- 
limited by agreement with the 
C agencies working in the North 
area. 
far, both import and export trade 
‘ate firms is on a small scale. Mili- 
onsiderations still make shipping 
nce and delivery dates uncertain, and 
yh-priority cargoes stand in the way 
greatly ae this trade in the 
ible future. Right now phosphate 
orts to Portugal and Britain outrank 
liveries to the U. S.—although one 
ipment in ballast to New England has 
me through. Iron ore of low quality 
moving to Britain. Other North 
fican produce, including rotenone, 
ngancse, cobalt, nickel, and some 
ential oils, are chiefly handled on a 
vernment-purchase basis. 
Carefully Controlled—W ashington’s 
ief worry at the moment is the poten- 
s| scramble for trade which can de- 
lop in this first new area to be opened 
ce war put the clamps on world com- 
erce neatly four years ago. OF. W and 
her government agencies concerned 
ivers t : prepared to be hard-boiled about it, 
» chargd@eling that some such criterion as pre- 
r trade experience in the area ought 
apply. For the time being, the limits 
¢ fairly narrow because of the close 
pntrol exercised by USCC and Lend- 
“ase. 
Already a Sicilian counterpart of the 
AEB is in the process of formation, 
t it is not yet clear whether it is to be 
Sicilian or an Italian economic board. 
exact composition will depend upon 
e problems faced. In Sicily, for in- 
nee, there will be the same need for 


THC 


; 


ments, 
> guns, 
yusters, 
six. In 
, Can 
ed out 
w the 


if . q | 


coal that existed in North Africa and so 

a coal division may be set up. 

@ Possible Branches—In addition to the 

financial, import, relicf, and develop- 

ment and procurement divisions, how- 

cver, there may well be other divisions: | 
utilities, transport, or sulphur. In any | 
event, it will be through this board in | | 
Sicily, as through its counterpart in | 

North Africa, that the first private im- 
port and export trade will develop. 


Food for Britain 


It's home-grown now, and 
question of desirable degree of 
self-efficiency after the war al- 
ready is being studied. 


we your KIRSTEN 
eer YOUN pswaPe 


On the high seas many of our ships 
are being guided by Hydraulic Telemo- 
tor Wheelhouse Controls (illustrated). 
These are built by the skilled craftsmen 
who made your KIRSTEN Pipe. 

When we made your KIRSTEN Pipe 


Britain's wartime agricultural devel- e b fES 
we meant it to give you a lifetime of 


opment is challenging the postwar plan- : * N 
ners. Food output, stepped up to cut | perfect smoking — keep your KIRSTE! 


. , shipshape— clean it regularly —and it 
imports from abroad, is now sufficiently | 


will give you a cool, clean, healthful 
large—combined with rationing—to per- | smoke for the duration and thereafter 
mit a halving of imports. But the cost | 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
has been great: The Food Ministry's : 


Seattle, Washington 
index of farm prices, including subsidies, | 
is 80% above 1938 levels. 
© Problem of High Costs—l'armers are 
not only cultivating new land and new 
crops, but also are using between three 
and five times as much mechanized 
equipment. Continuation of this effort 
after the war would probably be uneco- 
nomic unless necessitated by an adverse 
exchange situation, and high costs would 
tend to lower living standards gencrally. 
Last month the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, normally secretive on the subject 
of self-sufficiency, lowered the curtain 
momentarily to reveal some important 


% More alert and more vigi- 


lant than thousands of 
standing elbow to elbow, com- 
pletely encircling your industrial 
properties and plants, A.A.I. Auto- 
matic Alarm systems provide mod- 
ern, dependable protection, 24 
hours a day, against the constant 
threats of sabotage, espionage and 
theft. Used in connection with any 
type of industrial guard fence, 
Automatic Alarms, operating on 
the principle of sound detection, 
“hear” and report danger with 
unerring speed and accuracy, dis- 
patching guards to the actual zone 
of disturbance. Relatively low in 


guards 


_—" 


) ant cost. Easy to install and maintain. 
8.0 SALES OFFICES: 

™ > ‘ Philadelphia, Chicago 

CS RITAIN’S YOUNG LABOR a big proportion of women and Detroit, and Toronto, Canada 

m ow youngsters. Typical of their young ippatate Write for 
Corp. maintain production in the face workers are teen-aged urchins who a nn — 


root. fam their most drastic manpower short- 
ee, British industries are employing 
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heat and pass rivets or serve as appren- | 


tice helpers in busy shipyards. Youngstown, Ohio 835 Market Se. 
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but later it may 


make Baby Carriages 
aster to Nandle/ 


A part in the azmuth 

and elevator control 
mechanisms of naval gun 
mounts today is contributing to 


the deadly accuracy of our anti-aircraft 
aboard ship. Tomorrow, it may make 


TANK BUSTERS 


One of Britain’s “secret’’ 


of a glass flask filled with a liquid 


war applications. But the 

day will come when in- 

dustry returns to peacetime 
production, and you will enjoy the 
advantages of the Needle Bearing in a 
surprising number of postwar products. 


baby carriages easier to handle. It’s the 


Torrington Needle Bearing. 


But the opportunities in postwar for 
improved product design that this unique 
anti-friction bearing offers extend far be- 


yond the baby carriage trade. Your 
next vacuum cleaner will take up less 
room...the lathes in your plant will 
require less power...your air sedan 
will have a greater cruising range, 
and weigh less, too—because of the 
Needle Bearing’s unusual combina- 
tion of features. 

Obviously, Torrington’s entire 
output at present is going into vital 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend, Ind. 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seattle Chicago San Francisco 


Los Angeles Toronto London, Engiand 
YO WHO MANUFACTURE PRODUCTS that 
call for bearings will want to in- 

vestigate further the many opportunities’ for 
improved designs and cost economies that 
the Needle Bearing offers through this un- 
usual feature-combination: 

1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 

2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 

3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
For complete information on sizes and ratings, 
and for a list of many y Needle Bearing 
applications, write for Catalog No. 121. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON H#/FF DLE BEARINGS 
Sr 
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against tanks in North Africa and §j 
ily has been the stick bomb. nab 
infantrymen to knock out armor 


| units without artillery, the bom) 


simple and effective. It consists mex 
plosive and covered with sticky { 
ric. Hurled against the side of a tu 
it sticks, then explodes. 


figures on wartime agricultural tren 
@ Changes in Cultivation—'Ihe statist 
show a considerable forced transfer 
land from crops to military and ind 
trial use. Over-all cultivated land, 
cluding pasture, has decreased 2 
land classified as arable has risen 33.7 
and plowed land by 52.8%. Acreag 
devoted to typical crops showed gi 
of 35% for wheat, 55% for vegctable 
72% for oats, and 80% for potato 

A livestock census reveals a_ sha 
decline in numbers, due primarily to t! 
urgent need for immediate curtailme 
of meat and fodder imports. A shift: 
cattle raising, in favor of dairy herds, e 
sulted in an increase of 4.6%. Shi 
declined in number 17.8%, pigs 51.9” 
and poultry 24.2%. The spread 
noncommercial pig and poultry raisin 
(BW—Jul.3’43,p50), however, is 10 
registered in the census. For poultry, th 
decline probably isn’t much over 20” 
if private holdings are counted. __ 
@ More Tractors, Fewer Hands— he 03 
ures on mechanization of agricultu 
are most striking. In 1937, 40,000 tra 
tors were registered. By the time wa 
began, the figure had risen to 50!) 
The 1942 total was roughly 150,00 
Tractor-drawn implements have 
creased in number from 200,000 ! 
1,175,000. At the same time, farm em 
ployment has dropped sharply even wit 
the addition of 70,000 women in tk 
official Women’s Land Army. 

It may require some sort of 2(th ce 
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tury land-use census patterned after the 


famous Domesday Book to determine | 
how much of Britain’s new agriculture 
should be maintained after the war and | 


how much of the land taken for air- 
ris, training camps, etc., should be re- 
turned to cultivation. ‘There arises, too, 
the question of whether Britain. will 
continue its highly mechanized farming 
or whether it will ~~ tractors and im- 
Jements to ravaged Europe as part of 
the postwar rehabilitation, 


Goods Still Move 


Even the landlocked Swiss 
take to the sea, supplying U. S. 
with things ranging from clocks 
to lightweight typewriters. 


Trade with the world’s few remaining 
neutrals continues to be an on-and-off 
affair, conducive to gray hair, small 
profits, and tiffs with OPA on prices. 
@Only a Few Ships—Compared with 
the shipping pooled in the service of 
United Nations fighting forces or busy 
carrying the minimum essentials fo 
sustaining allied nations’ economics, the 


fleet employed in private neutral trade | 
is almost inconsequential. A half-dozen | 


§wedish ships slip quictly back and 


forth across the Atlantic, carrying essen- | 


tial foods to the homeland and _high- 
value cargoes of finished goods—textiles, 


glass, and instruments—to North and | 


South American ports. 
Spain and Portugal 


does better by rail, moving substantial 


quantities of huarachos, pottery, woven- | 
grass goods, silver articles, and textiles | 


to the United Statcs. 

@Seafaring Swiss—-Switzerland, —land- 
bound and flecticss before the war, blos 
somed into a seafaring nation after 
ingenious ciforts to cope with land trade 
through Axis-held France and acquisitive 
Spain. The fall of Mussolini, intensi- 


fed bombings of Italian ports, and a | 
war-bitten Mediterrancan have now | 


apparently combined to cut this last sea 
contact with the United Nations. 
Harassed by uncertainties and actual 
cargo losses, this wartime trade has been 
increasingly costly. Insurance rates zig- 
zag with the war’s trend, and costs 
within neutral nations, all hit by infla- 
tion and shortages, have been rising 
steadily. To adjust for cost differences 
since issuance of the General Maximum 
Pnee Kegulation, which set price ceil- 
ings at March, 1942, levels, OPA was 


reported early this week ready to boost | 


ceilings on a number of imported goods. 
*Clocks to Typewriters—Despite _ its 
isolated position and miniature ccon- 
omy, Switzerland by dint of hard work 
and persistence has played a conspicu- 
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conduct an 
equally restrained and limited trade. | 
Mexico, free from shipping worrics, | 


(iw THE NEWS 


WITH TORRINGTON — BANTAM 


HAIR-BREADTH ACCURACY AT LIGHTNING-LIKE SPEEDS is required of turret lathes such 
as this that are helping to win the battle of production. Built by Gisholt Machine 
Company, this lathe employs Ultra-Precision Tapered Roller Bearings on the spindles 
as an aid in maintaining extreme accuracy —an outstanding example of the ability 
of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division to build precision bearings for heavy 


duty applications. 


ROTATING 650 POUNDS OF WIRE AT 
80 R. P. M. requires spindles of excep- 
tionally high load capacity in wire strand- 
ing units built by The Watson Machine 
Company. Ball Radial Bearings designed 
and built by the Bantam Bearings Divi- 
sion have withstood the severe service 
required of main shaft bearings for 
years without a single replacement. 


VITAL OIL 1S KEPT FLOWING by pumping 
units such as this constructed by Oil Well 
Supply Company. Type NCS Needle 
Bearings contribute to the reliable per- 
formance of these machines because of 
their high load capacity, efficient lubri- 
cation and low friction coefficient. Many 
of the pumping jacks built by Oil Well 
use these compact bearings. 


ALL TYPES AND ALL SIZES OF NEEDLE BEARINGS are offered by the combined facili- 
ties of The Torrington Company and its Bantam Bearings Division. In addition, 
Torrington designs and builds special type bearings to meet any requirements. 
To obtain unbiased engineering counsel in the solution of your bearing problems, 


TURN TO TORRINGTON, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


BANTAM 


Torrincro Bearincs 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
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BEARINGS DIVISION 


Group Insurance 
contributes to employee 
efficiency. 


LIFE + PENSION SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT - HOSPITALIZATION 


PERSONNA 


Precision Double Edge Blades 


10 tor* Il 


and werth it 


Why worth it ? Because Personna 
gives you the finest possible 
shaving results — the best 
possible shaving satisfaction. 
PERSONNA BLADE CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES - 599 MADISON AVE - NYC 


if your dealer can't supply you, send 
check or money order to Department F 
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ous role in this wartime trade. On the 
West Coast a few days ago, for instance, 
war workers gathered before dawn to 
await the opening of a shop with alarm 
clocks for sale—made in Switzerland. In 
New York, Macy’s department store 
boasts an exclusive and sizable stock of 
unrationed light-weight portable type- 
writers—made in Switzerland. Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Co. is still assembling 
fine watches from imported parts and 
movements. 

Swiss trade with U. S. is not small, al- 
though only estimates of its size can be 
made since even neutral trade statistics 
are now barred publication by Washing- 
ton. In the last year, Macy’s received 
about 25,000 Hermes _ typewriters. 
Watch movements arriving during the 
same period are believed to have totaled 
5,000,000. That the pint-sized alarm 
clock—a newcomer to the field—was also 
shipped in volume is evident from the 
number in shops from New York and 
Washington to Seattle and Los Angeles. 
e Ships from Many Lands—In the earli- 
est months of the war, Swiss trade 
moved in Greek vessels gaudily deco- 
rated with the Swiss coat-of-arms and 
the Greek flag painted on the sides and 
flying both flags from their masts (BW 
—Nov.18’39,p51). Less than a dozen 
ships were chartered for this traffic, but 
with the occupation of Greece, the 
Swiss took over the chartered vessels and 
added tonnage from Honduran, Pana- 
manian, Finnish, and Yugoslavian regis- 
try to bring their merchant marine to 
a total of better than 60,000 gross tons. 
By agreement with Italy, most exports 
moved by rail to Genoa where the 
Swiss fleet harbored, although Mar- 
seilles was occasionally used. 


‘RD wa 2k 


| “ MOM. ___ AIRWAY CAFR, 


AL 
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Unearthing a gold mine of 500 Swiss alarm clocks, a Burbank (Calif.) jew‘! 
announced the fact, had the sale of his life. Early birds slept on the doorstt 
nucleus for a long queue that gobbled up the clocks within an hour. 


Not all freight moved from 
ranean ports. In 1940, a Swiss 
and influential business man 
eye to profits and a professed inte, 
in the nation’s welfare, ordered 
ten-ton General Motors diese] try 
through the Swiss G. M. azengy 
start a trucking service acros: unog 
pied France, Spain, and Portucal. jj 
venture was plagued by official obstag, 
placed by politically potent Swiss tng 
interests, lack of tires, fuel restrictig 
and difficult border crossing rezulatig, 
@ Charcoal for Fuel—By 1942, howe, 
100 trucks were in operation over yy 
ous sections of the route and at ing 
quent intervals, carrying cereals, fodd, 
and other essential goods to Switzerk, 
and equally essential exports to Sp 
Portugal, and to the ports of Lish 
Oporto, Faro, and Bilbao. All try 
under four tons were converted to ¢h 
coal burners. 

At the same time, railroad export 
fic—including all points of exit—rap 
an average rate of 90,000 cars a ye 
Swiss “wagons” had to be used 
France, Spain, and occasionally in P 
tugal, well marked with a large Sy 
flag. All sorts of deals and trades h 
to be consummated to maintain tk 
Swiss yards repaired foreign rolling sto 
railroad cars were traded for diesel fy 
and Spanish freight cars had to be p 
chased. But Swiss trade carried on. 
e@ End of the Business?—So far, few ¢ 
ports have moved by plane. Cut 
now from the ports of Genoa and M: 
seilles, limited in the traffic permitts 
through totally occupied France, « 
always a drain on Spanish motor f 
and rail lines, Swiss trade may nov 
reaching the end of the line. | 
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|PRODUC-TRO 


SHOWS YOU INSTANTLY 


@ What minimum and maximum balance of material 
to maintain and what to do about it. 


@ How to continually regulate your inventory. 
@ What allowances are made for quarterly regulations. 


@ How to easily maintain your balance during the 
quarter on: 


ALLOCATION—60 DAY MAXIMUM—VENDOR ORDERS 
@ Saves Man Power. 
@ Expedites material. 


@ Puts all the facts in front of your eyes every minute 
of the day. 


@ PRODUC-TROL is simple, can be handled by any clerk. 


i ee 


BATTERY OF PRODUCeTROL BOARDS AT VARD, INC., PASADENA, CAL, 


THE PRODUCTION CONTROL BOARD 
WITH VISIBLE INDEX ATTACHED ... 


PRODUC-TROL tells you INSTANTLY 
what operation is behind schedule in... 


@ Production Scheduling @ Contracting 

e@ Machine Loading e Material Control 

@ Sub-Contract Control e Purchasing 

@ Individual Order Scheduling @ Expediting 
@ Control of Parts into Assemblies 

@ Parts Production in Lots by Operation 


Send for complete details on PRODUC-TROL applied to 
CMP—Controlled Materials Plan—and how it can be 
handled by one clerk. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY yy 


EP 


| Please send details on PRODUC-TROL ap- 


Feo DUC. TROL r 4 ~ eduction in ~ i 

_ _ over 1100 War Ptants. - plied to CMP. | 

BS nee WhO te aN | if ' NC ic is £5 vintdamwandadsb db veoccccesvedtes 
Riese WASSELL ORGANIZATION 9 I 

: \ 
PSE © A line on your letterhead brings ee ORT. CORRS EE illite ie ea i 
BE “SPOTLIGHT, illustrating the com- , 
jewel olete PRODUC-TROL line. ORES OE Te ; 


orste 


iiss heb eicisee ten an anos on on A 
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ALASKA PACIFIC 


The Leaders KNOW 
their DAYTIME 
RADIO ADVERTISING 


ERE’S a list of the daytime advertisers on 
The Blue Network. Notice that each is a 
leader in its field. 
They have this in common—their programs are 
successful. The reason is that they KNOW their 
war-time, daytime radio advertising. 


In their programming, they have profited by 
the findings of The Blue’s recent “Survey of 
Daytime Listening Habits.” Their programs are 
keyed to the new war-time tempo and prefer- 
ences in listening. Their programs are on The 
Blue—the network which is blazing new, profit 
able trails in daytime radio. 


Hlete They ave 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST 


SALMON CO. O’CEDAR 


BEST FOODS, INC. 
CREAM O’ WHEAT 
CLARK CANDY CO. 
COCA-COLA 


QUAKER OATS 

STOKELEY BROS. 

SWIFT & CO. 

SWEETS CO. OF AMERICA 


GENERAL MILLS 
HEINZ CO., H. J. 
KELLOGG COMPANY 


MUELLER MACARONI 


SCULL CO., WM. 

TEXAS COMPANY 
TETLEY TEA 

WANDER CO. (Ovaltine) 
WHEELING STEEL 


(3 programs) 


If you are interested in duplicating the success of 
these leaders—if you want to find out what war has 
done to daytime listening—what the opportunities 
are for you in daytime radio—what The Blue Net- 
work has to offer you—we'd be glad to present to you 


ALL THE FACTS. 


She Pilue Network 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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CANADA 


Liberals Ousied 


Ontario voters choose 
Progressive Conservatives 
stifle the first serious bid of 
socialist C. C.F. for control, 


OTTAWA—Ontanrio voters hay 
jected the bid of the socialist 
erative Commonwealth Fedcratiog 
| control of the provincial goven, 
The voting last week favored the 
| gressive Conservatives over both 
C.C.F. and the incumbent Libenk 

It was the C.C.F.’s first real 4 
for power with a coalition of fay 
and laborites and was opposed 
ously by both the other major pa 

While the results took some of 
wind out of the sails of the ¢ 
its constituents derived encourages 
from the party’s showing under § 
e Watched by C.1.0.—The cy 
| afhliated International Union of \ 
Mill & Smelter Workers, particu 
watched the election for its cffect 
revivified organization drive among{ 
ployees. of the International Nickel 
at Sudbury. This is an old battlegto 
for the C.I.O. union, which three: 
ago was driven out by employees. N 
reinforced by left-wing gold mi 
from Kirkland Lake, the union has 
| newed its membership campaign. 

Fssential industry and agriculture 
a shot in the arm this month with 
assignment of “substantial” num 
of soldicrs to farm duty and wit 
further draft on men of military ag 
nonessential work. 49 
@ Soldiers Get Farm Pay—\Minin 
wages for soldicrs detailed for farm 
ice are $3 a day in the maritime p 
inces and Quebec, $3.50 in most 
Ontario, and $4 in the westem 
inces, plus lodging and _ subsist 
‘These amounts are paid by the fa 
to the Labor Dept., and the soldier 
ceives his regular pay until he has ¢ 
pleted the tour of duty. Then he’ 


be paid the difference between his ¢ 


ice pay and his farm pay 
Industries which are being tapped 

Labor Minister Humphrey Mit 

for transfer to esseutial occupation’ 
| clude confectionery, soft drinks, 4 
ing extracts, tobacco, tobacco pi 
| hats, caps, office and store fixtures, 
| ber flooring, children’s vehicles, | 
mental metal works, advertising dis 
musical instruments, pens, jewelry 


Pa? and library operation. 
Wages May Rise—Canada’s * 
ceiling may be raised slightly as 4 
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beauty and barber shop equipm 
| photography, fur storage, costume * 
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O, it isn’t a gun or a new style bomb, 

It’s all we can show you of a special 
glass tube that is part of our secret sub- 
marine listening apparatus. 

The same kind of tubes are used in listen- 
ing devices that can pick up the menacing 
hum of an enemy plane miles away. And 
they're made out of special glass, to exact- 
ing requirements, by skilled Corning work- 
men in the peaceful Chemung Valley in 
Southern New York State. 

Did we say “ peaceful”? That isn’t exactly 
correct. No subs actually prowl the Chem- 
ung, but there’s plenty of warlike activity 
going on at Corning Glass Works, just as in 
tvery glassworks in the whole United States. 

For Corning, like other glassmakers, was 
teady to turn its skill and experience to our 


country’s use before the smoke had cleared 
at Pearl Harbor. For example, since World 
War I, Corning has developed medical and 
chemical glassware that frees this nation 
from dependence on foreign imports. This 
material is now flowing in a steady stream to 
industry, hospitals and laboratories. 
Hundreds of other items are made by 
Corning to aid the war effort. Optical glass, 
insulators for planes and tanks and ships, 
heavy glass parts for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, even rugged glass dishes for the 
armed forces! Many of these jobs represent 
new uses for glass, where glass replaces 
metals because it is strong, resistant to 
wear and corrosion, and fairly plenti- 
ful. After the war many of these uses 
will stay, and new ones will be added 


because glass is a material of endless possi- 
bilities. And then, as now, Corning will be 
the center of American glass research. 

If you have a problem that calls for the 
intelligent application of glass to speed th: 
war effort, you are invited to write today 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York, 


LORNING 


—— PIC ANS 
Research in Glass 


Concrete is low annual cost construction. It is a 
Structural Plastic easily molded to any shape, and on 
hardening becomes rigid, strong, durable and highly fire 
resistant for war plants and military establishments. 


Because of its strength and durability concrete provides 
safe, long-lived runways for the biggest bombers and 
transport planes. 


~ 


(Official U.S. Navy Photograph) 
One hundred thousand miles of concrete highways help 
speed heavy war traffic with minimum use of critical 
transportation, labor or materials for maintenance. 

Concrete improvements are helping farmers produce 
more food with less labor. 


Our engineers will gladly aid your designers in analyz- 
ing the advantages of concrete construction for your 
war or post-war needs. Let them show you how concrete 
saves critical materials and transportation. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A8b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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sult of the National War Laj_,; p 
1eport to the government 
Insiders believe that NW] 
vise concessions to labor. |: 
expected recommendations 
based on two months’ stu 
relations: 

(1) Wage floor of $25 a 

(2) Compulsory bargaini 
industry. 

(3) Equalization of co tof) 
bonus 
e@ Freer Trade—Canadian 
cials are about to revise Caniida’s \\ 
Exchange Conservation Aci to 
freer access to American prodiicts, 7 
act was passed in Decem)|cr, 
when Canada was short of heard 
exchange. In recent months the 
minion has built up a credit 
Revisions will remove bans on im, 
tion of household equipment, cle 
appliances, hairdressing equipent, 
various lines of luxury goods 


MORE FARM MACHINERY 
OTTAWA-—Restrictions on the; 


ufacture of farm machinery are eax 
a new order of the Wartime Pri« 


| ‘Trade Board which brings Cana 


control into line with United States » 
icy. Under the new order, farm « 
ment may be manufactured to the ¢ 
of 77% of the average output ¢ 
1940-41. 

Since March, output has bee: 
stricted to 35% and was previous) 
to an even lower percentage. ‘The 
permits production of repair part 
156% of the 1940-41 average, a 
crease from 150%. Permitted pi 
tion of whole machines and parts wo 
out to about 90% of the former 
stricted tonnage of materials. 

Some machinery items—potato p! 
ers and diggers, certain types of ¢ 
plows, feed mixers, milk coolers, wit 
ing equipment—which had _ been 
continued under steel conserva! 
orders will come again into product 
Rubber-tired tractors and combines 
be produced only for distributio: 
certain areas. 

Distnbution control of all farm 
chinery will be continued. 


STRIKE LEADER JAILED 


Ottawa finally got tough with 
union organizers who invaded th« 
shipbuilding industry to urge conti 
tion of a strike which tied up the 
Montreal shipbuilding yards of ( 
dian Vickers. 

For the first time since 14), 


criminal code provision authorizil 


rest of persons inciting war plant wor 


| to strike was invoked and a Cana 


Congress of Labor official was | 
The arrest of the strike leader follow 
settlement of the strike which had |" 
for four days. 
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AR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


ee 


Butter and Lard 


The amount of butter that producers 
must set aside for government purchase 
during August has been reduced from 
40% of production to 30% by a War Food 
Administration order that thus makes avail- 
able to civilians about 16,000,000 Ib. more 
butter than was originally scheduled for that 
month. (Food Distribution Order 2.2.) 

The order requiring federally inspected 

ckers to set aside 50% of their weekly 
lard production for the government has 
been suspended, effective Aug. 1, since offer- 
ings of lard in the past few wecks have 
been more than enough for war procure- 
ment agencies. The WFA, however, is em- 

wered to reinstate the order at any time. 
‘Amendment 1, Food Distribution Order 
20.) 


Rubber Prices 


Recent reductions in the price of Neo- 
prene from 45¢ to 274¢ per ‘om are re- 
flected in OPA’s new amendment setting 


Aug. 1, 1943, prices of synthetic or sub 

stitute rubber or balata as the base for | 
figuring ceilings for rubber fabrics, ap- | 
parcl, and other commodities made of 

synthetic rubber. (Amendment 12, Regu- 

lation 220.) 


Warm-Air Furnaces 


Maximum prices for cast-iron, coal-fired, | 
warm-air furnaces have been increased by | 
9% for manufacturers, and a corresponding 
dollar-and-cents adjustment is permitted 
at jobber and retail levels to take into 
account the increase in prime costs and 
maintain essential production. (Amend 
ment 9, Order A-1, Regulation 188.) 


Cold Storage Space 


Cold storage space is now reserved for 
foods that will spoil unless kept at low | 
temperatures. A War Food Administration | 
order prohibits the storage in refrigerated | 
warchouses of beer, wine, liquor, canned | 
fruits and vegetables (except citrus con- 


To date, a total of 1,910 plants 
and projects have been awarded the 
Army-Navy E for excellence in pro- 
duction of war materials. Aug. 10 
was the first anniversary of the 
presentation of this joint award. 

During this twelve-month period, 
Business Week has Tegularly pub- 
lished the list of plants which have 
qualified. Of the 1,910 plants which 
have received this F, 1,188 were 
nominated by the Army and 722 by 
the Navy. A total of 1,598 com- 
panies are represented, 1,042 of them 
manufacturing products primarily for 
the Army and 556 for the Navy. The 
Army has been making awards for 
approximately one year; the Navy 
awards extend over a two-vear period 
and include the Navy E which was 
superseded a year ago by the joint 
Army-Navy production award. 

The pennants have gone to estab- 
lishments having from a single em- 
ployee to a total of over 126,000 
workers for a group of plants under 
one management. Of the plants 
which have received the award, ap- 
proximately 7% have fewer than 100 
employees, 38% have fewer than 
500. 

All awards are made initially for a 
six-month period by the Navy and 
Army boards for production awards, 


headed respectively by Adm. C. C. 


One Year of Army-Navy E Awards 


Bloch, USN (Ret.) and Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen, USA. ‘The 
record of winning plants is re- 
viewed every six months to determine 
whether a service star is to be added 
to the flag or the award withdrawn. 
To obtain the star, the plant must 
equal or exceed the record made in 
winning the original flag or a pre- 
vious renewal star. A decrease in 
quality or quantity in production due 
to circumstances within the control 
of labor or management may result 
in withdrawal of the pennant. Avoid- 
able absenteeism of workers serves as 
a bar both to awards and to renewals. 
Plants losing the pennant may win 
the award again if they comply with 
the rigid requirements set down by 
the award boards, as has happened in 
one instance. The Army-Navy FE. 
came into existence a year ago when 
the Navy E, the Army A, and the 
machine tool star award were merged 
into the joint award. 
Following are this week’s awards: 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
(Three plants) 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Galveston Air Field Construction Project 
Galveston, Tex. 
Mountain Home Air Base Construction 
Project 
Mountain Home, Idaho 
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FORK TRUCK- 
“TRACKLESS TRAIN’ 


The Fork Truck—"Trackless Train” System 
gains its high efficiency in coordinating the 
functions ‘of two basic types of handling 
equipment — the Fork Truck for handling 
and stacking . . . “The Trackless Train” for 
transporting. This coordination makes pos- 
sible the movement of a larger volume of 
materials, faster and at lower cost. 


At receiving, a Fork Truck unloads pallet 
loads from freight cars onto waiting trailers. 
Loaded trailers are hauled to storage by a 
tractor, At storage, the pallet loads are 
stacked to ceiling heights by the Fork Truck. 
The same high ef- 
ficiency prevails in 
handling through 
process, to finished 
storage and to 
shipping. 

* 
Request Bulletin 
230 for the story 
on Mercury 
Trucks, Tractors 
and Trailers. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4146 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 
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PRECISION PARTS 


“STAMPINGS” ON THE 
TOES OF THE AXIS 


... “ten times faster” ... 


Armed jeeps that race around the battle- 
fields are the toughest little bits of dynamite 


that it is possible for the world’s greatest. 


automobile manufacturers to produce. 

These small parts illustrated are one of the 
contributions of ACE to their fast, sturdy 
construction. Originally designed as a cast- 
ing, the metal stamping department of ACE 
is now turning them out ten times faster, and 
conserving a lot of valuable metal in the 
bargain. The problem was to compensate for 
the different draws in the blank develop- 
ment so that the bottom of the piece 
comes flat. 

How to hold a piece to closer tolerances, 
how to deliver it in large quantities on a 
mass production basis—that’s typical of the 
problems that the ingenuity and modern 
machinery of ACE are constantly solving. 

If you are looking for a source of supply 
for small parts or assemblies which call for 
stamping, machining, heat-treating, or 
grinding, ACE still has some capacity avail- 
able from time to time. Send us a sample, 
sketch, or blueprint for quotation. 
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A copy of this folder, deacribing 
the modern heat-treating facili- 
ties at Ace, will be sent on request. 


’ . 
40, > 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


oad 


1211 & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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centrates), sterile canncd meat, dricd whole 
milk in certain types of containers, canned 
condensed milk, dred skim milk, evapo- 
rated milk, canned processed cheese, flour, 
and cereals. Supplies of these products 
that are now in refrigerated warchouses 
must be moved out. (Food Distribution 
| Order 70.) 


Copper Products 


Since sizable frozen or excess invento- 
ries of brass mill and copper wire mill 
products lie unused in manufacturers’ 
| hands, the Consumers Durable Goods 

Division of WPB has pointed out that 

such materials are ash. for the pro- 

duction of permitted civilian goods, 
through the Copper Recovery Corp. which 
routes copper and copper-base alloy into 
_ civilian channels. For information on 
| specific requirements, a manufacturer 

should write Copper Recovery Corp., 200 

Madison Ave., New York City; general 
fperwtcy ~<ye-~ about excess copper stocks 

may be obtained from the regional offices 


| of WPB. 


Aircraft Supplies 


To provide sufficient supplics to keep 
essential civilian aircraft m repair and 
| operation, WPB now permits the assign- 
| ment of preference ratings and allotment 
of necessary controlled materials to com- 
mercial air lines, planes of the War Train- 
ing Service, and Civil Air Patrol aircraft. 


_ 


(Preference Rating Order P-47, as amended.) 


Meat Grading and Labeling 


The outstanding regulations of OPA re- 
quiring federal grading and grade labeling 
of beef, veal, lamb, and mutton have been 
replaced by Regulation 1, issued by the 
Office of Economic Stablization, that keeps 
in effect the provisions of the OPA price 
regulations setting up maximum prices for 
those meats on the basis of grades estab- 
lished by the Dept. of Agriculture. The 
new OES order requires that the meats 
be graded by federal graders, and that the 
grade be marked on the carcass and on 
the wholesale cut and be left on the 
retail cut. 


Poultry 


With the double purpose of assuring 
a supply of chickens for the Army and 
of smashing the black market, truckers 
hauling live poultry or other poultry 
items are required to post in their trucks 
the name and address of the owner of 
the poultry while it is in transit and the 
name and address of the person to whom 
it is being shipped. Freight cars trans- 
porting poultry must also comply with this 
ruling. (Amendment 12, Regulation 269.) 


Woolen Products 


| * A 50% reduction in Army procure- 
ment on some of the principal worsted 
and woolen production during the last 
four months of 1943 will result in re- 
leasing several million garments and 
| blankets for civilian use this winter, ac- 
| cording to a WPB announcement. Men's 
_ mackinaws and melton work jackets, chil- 
| dren’s legging sets, blankets, and other 


— 
MARITIME COMMISSION 
M AWARDS 


Buckley-Chapman 

Portland, Ore. 

R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 
Newnan, Ga. 

Gunderson Bros. 

Portland, Ore. 

Kaiser Co., Inc. 

Vancouver, Wash. 

Lake Shore Engineering Co. 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Ihe Lionel Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 

Moore Dry Dock Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Permanente Metals Corp. 
Richmond, Calif. 

E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc 
Chicago, III. 

W-K-M Co., Inc. 

Houston, Tex. 

Walter Butler Shipbuilders, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Nax 
Maritime Commission awards for 

lence in production announced prior t 
new list will be found in previous 

f Business Week.) 


apparel are affected by this joint action 
of the War Dept. and WPB. Manuf: 
turers of Army goods are being advised 
to cut their deliveries of blankets. over. 
coatings, 18-oz, serge, 104-oz. shirting fli. 
nel, and 12-0z. lining, and to 
mediately to the Philadelphia © 
master Depot the details of their re 
schedules. Deferred deliveries — for 
Amy, if approved, will be mad 
the first four months of 1944. 


Malted Milk Products 


Wholesale and retail sales of malted 1 
preparations ¢ mtaining 35% or 
malted milk are returned, on Aug. 
coverage under Regulation 280, which li 
as a base period Sept. 28-Oct. 2. 
Preparations containing less than 35 
malted milk will remain under Kegul:- 
tions 421, 422, and 423, which have bec 
amended to place under “miscellanco 
foods”—with a new markup—cookx 
crackers, and crumbs that are bought in 
bulk and sold loose. (Amendment ? 
Regulation 421; Amendment 2, Regul 
tion 422; Amendment 2, Regulation 425 


Beer and Ale 


Brewers of beer and ale who bring new 
products onto the market must now c» 
tablish maximum prices for them in line 
with their own. most similar products, 
rather than with the most similar products 
of competitors. This ruling is contained 
in an OPA regulation that also climinates 
the time limitation placed on a brewer in 
choosing a method of price adjustment 
(Amendment 2, Regulation 259.) 


Deliveries 

Size and weight restrictions for deliv- 
erics in the eastern gasoline shortage «rca 
have been lifted for merchandise ordered 
by mail or telephone as the result of an 
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ENOUGH TO MAKE YOUR SONS 


MOUTH WATER 


Fresh meat for 5 million men or more is a tough assignment at 
any time ... but especially when those men are scattered from 
the hot sands of the Sahara to the damp and foggy Aleutians. 
Feeding the best-fed Army in the world is a job that calls for 
perfect food preservation. Perishables must be protected 
against heat, cold, and humidity. 


Chrysler Airtemp refrigerating units stand constant guard at 
Army cantonments, tropical cold storage huts, Naval training 
bases, Marine barracks, aboard patrol boats, ships and on trans- 
port planes. Small or large, Chrysler Airtemp refrigerating 
installations are keeping foodstuffs fresh, safe, and wholesome 
for our fighting men! 

grill Slag, 
F “, Other Chrysler Airtemp temperature and hu- 
midity control units are doing equally important 

tasks for industry. Read about these many 
applications in the booklet “Chrysler Airtemp 

at War”. Send for your copy—it may illustrate 

‘sit compatssen §=—s the solution to one of your production problems, 


BUY WAR BONDS 


CHRYSLER & AIRTEMP 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION + DAYTON, OnIO 
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Py 4 
’ Fh 4 5H) ‘ : 
High Precision Tooling High Speed Machining 


CHRYSLER-AIRTEMP 
Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me, without obligation, 
“Chrysler Airtemp at War”. 


te ae ary | 


| Office of Defense Transportation ¢ 
will help war workers as well as inca 
persons. The ruling also modific 
| tions on deliveries of gifts which ar 
a person other than the purchaser, 
; | cries made in crror, or on property 
Have you heard about the new kind | in delivery Amendment 5, Gener 
of war gases . . . friendly gases? ODT 17.) 
The man in the mask owes his 
life’s breath to a war gas—oxygen. Frankfurters 
It keeps him alive as his plane A premium of an additional 
streaks across the world’s ceiling. 100 Ib. at wholesale has been alk 
Walter Kidde & Company has Grade AA frankfurters or bologn 
found vse for many other war entirely of skeletal meat and « 


at a 10 extender. ° sausage mz 
gase arbondioxide,compressed | no extender This sausage may b« 
- f db E All Meat” by the manufacturer 
alr, nitrogen an utane—gases | invoice to the retailer must indi 


that do good, not evil, in war-time. | the product contains no extend 


premium is to be absorbed by 
| tailer. Amendment 5, Regulatio 


| 
| Brooms 


ar gases | Brooms are brought under conti { did hav 


the first time by a defrilling order machin 


y / Ss J | serve stecl, twinc, lumber, and 
don? have fo (| used in their production. In met 
pti 4 brooms, the amount of metal in tl 
: is limited to from 2 oz. to 4} 0z., de; 
on the amount of broom corn us 
metal in metal cap brooms is restricted t 
This same carbon from 54 oz. to 63 oz. Only two coating 
“yo the famous life- protective finish may be used, cf 
* vests are immediately. (Restrictions generally go int 
which effect Sept. 1.) The width of the broo: 
is held to 1 in. of hardwood and 14 i 
of softwood. A manufacturer’s inventon 
broom corn is restricted to the amount h 
used during the six-month period ended 
Mar. 31, 1943. (Order L-283.) 


tion--< 


Kills fire fast —Kidde uses carbon dioxide 
snow-and-gas, one of the fastest known ex- 
Snnies agents, to kill fires in airplanes 
vas at top speed, to control cargo fires on 
Shipboard and to protect war plants, 


a tank will burn for 24 houwrs—Bur not our 
tanks. Their big motors call for a lightning- 
fast fire-killer. A Kidde extinguishing sys- 


tem, custom-made for tanks, detects fire, ne GEN. MUD’‘S NEMESIS 


flashes a warning, chokes it off with carbon ; Fee, 
dioxide—all in a matter of seconds. On the South Pacific’s Rendova 


| Island, nature’s forces were almost a 
much of a challenge as the Japanese 
at nearby Munda, New Georgia. One 
of the toughest foes was the mud thiat 
often engulfed everything that rolled 
Probably the handiest weapon in sot 
ties with “Gen. Mud” is winch equip 
ment on trucks and command cats 
(above). By reeling in cable lashed to 
a palm tree, a vehicle literally lifts 
| itself free by its bootstraps. 


Walter Kidde & Company has devoted 
itself to the science of harnessing 
gases-under-pressure. War has great- 
ly advanced the scope of this work. 
New uses are constantly being dis- 
covered, which will promote the com- 
fort and safety of the postwar world. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 621 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, W. J. 
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HE OLD LOFT in Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, wasn’t much to look at. 


‘he sign on the door said DOELCAM MA- 
HINE TOOL CO. Inside, two partners— 
Fred H. MacLeod and John Sattelmair— 


Hooked over their small machine shop. 


They had one employee, very little 
money, and even less business. But they 
did have a fine reputation as precision 
machinists. 


That was their first day of business, 
and America was still at peace. Today, 
the firm has 135 employees. The story of 
how this happened is a typical story of 
the big part little business and subcontract- 
ing are playing in American war produc- 
tion—a story we think every American 
ought to know. 


Two men in a loft 
and Battleship X 


And now Battleship X comes into the 
story. Cruising off the Solomons one day 
last winter, Battleship X was attacked 
by a big flight of Japanese bombers. The 
gunners went into action. Aided by that 
little Sperry device which Doelcam helps 
produce, they blasted 32 attacking planes 
out of the skies! 


This story of Doelcam and Battleship 
X could be the story of almost any sub- 
contractor and any American victory. 
Many thousands of small subcontractors 
are contributing to the greatest produc- 
tion effort in history. 


(Crosley Corporation and the Water- 
bury Clock Company are also sub- 
contractors for this Sperry device 
and are now its largest manufactur- 
ers. We have used the story of Doel- 
cam because it typifies the great job 
that smaller companies are doing.) 
Without these subcontractors, from all 
parts of the country, many of America’s 
leading manufacturers of war material 


Frep H. MAcLEop (left) and JOHN SAT- 
TELMAIR (right) discuss their booming 
business with CLIFFORD L. PENNEY, 
“Doelcam’s” first employee. 


Some time after Doelcam was founded, 
a professor from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology came in with a prob. 
lem. 


M.LT. was doing some experimental 
work on a new device for the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company to give warships 
more effective protection against dive 
bombers and torpedo planes. Some of the 
parts required precision machining which 
M.LT. was not in a position to do. Could 
Doelcam help? 


Doeleam thought they could and 
shortly proved they could... proved it so 
convincingly that Sperry soon offered 
them a small subcontract. Their work on 
this job resulted in a larger subcontract. 
More employees were added and the lit- 
tle business began to grow. 
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Is THIS BATTLESHIP X? Our Navy has 
never identified the ship beyond referring 
to it as “a new American battleship.” 


would be unable to fill their orders. And 
subcontracting is but one example of the 
way all business, big and little, is work- 
ing hand in hand with the Army and 
Navy to finish this war. 


Firms that before the war had never 


known of one another's existence are 
today voluntarily working together, help 
ing one another with production, open- 
ing their laboratories to one another 
pooling brains, lending patents without 
payment of royalties. 


Take the case of our Sperry companies 
—Ford Instrument Company, Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, and Vickers, Inc., 
with its Waterbury Tool Division. We are 


OFFICIAL U. 8. NAVY PHOTO 
JAP PLANE HITS THE DRINK (right) while 
another plunges seaward, both victims of 
deadly fire from Battleship X. 


the inventors and manufacturers of sev- 
eral hundred vital war devices—including 
hydraulic® gun controls for battleships 
and anti-aircraft batteries; electronic au- 
tomatic pilots for airplanes; turrets, gun- 
sights, and bombsights for big bombers; 
electronic gyro-compasses for the Navy 
and Merchant Marine. 


Without help, we could not possibly 
turn out this equipment as fast as it is 
needed. 


2267 Subcontractors work with 
Sperry today 


We’re getting help. Our 2267 subcontract- 
ors produce a substantial amount of the 
more than one billion dollars’ worth of 
war orders entrusted to us. Experts in the 
Armed Forces and the Maritime Com- 
mission have worked closely with us, 
he!ping us iron out any bugs in our in- 
ventions. 

In addition, many of America’s larg 
est companies—firms such as General 
Motors, Chrysler, and International 
Business Machine—are making Sperry- 
invented products complete in their own 
plants under non-royalty patent-licens- 
ing agreements. 


The story boils down to this. Working 
together—all of us, big and little—zwe’re 
getting the job done. 


Sperry Corporation 


30 Rockefeller Plaza * New York 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
VICKERS, INC. + VICKERS, INC., Waterbury Tool Division 
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lf Winter Comes— 


Fuel conservation is the 
campaign keynote of insulation, 
weatherstripping, and sash and 
door industries. 


When you tune in a radio program 

from any one of 891 stations next weck, 
chances are that the station identifica- 
tion will be coupled with the admoni- 
tion to “Winterize your home now!” 
Newspaper advertisements, window dis- 
plays, posters, and movie runners will 
bellow the same theme. 
e@ ‘lo Conserve Fuel—Behind this fan- 
fare for conservation of fuel and fuel 
transportation facilities is a compact 
body of men with wide experience in 
public relations known informally as the 
“Fuel Conservation Group.” Aiding 
and encouraging its members, who rep- 
resent such diverse interests as the Na- 
tional Mineral Wool Assn., the Insula- 
tion Board Institute, the sash and door 
industry, the weatherstripping industry, 
the heat-control industry, ctc., are such 
powerful federal agencies as the War 
Production Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Federal Housing 
Administration, and the Office of War 
Information. 

When Congress whittled OWL ap- 

propriations just before recessing, mem- 
bers of the fuel conservation group went 
to their industries for financial support. 
‘Though OWL will distribute over 100,- 
000 placards telling “Hlow ‘To Keep 
Warm With Less Fucl ‘i his Winter,” 
one of the member associations will 
foot the printing bill. ‘Though the radio 
admonitions will be credited to OWL, 
the cost of the radio time involved will 
be donated by the sponsors of the vari- 
ous cooperating programs. 
e Loans Encouraged—Meanwhile, PTA 
is encouraging the installation of home 
insulation, weatherstripping, storm doors 
and windows by an FHA-insured instal- 
ment purchase plan with monthly pay- 
ments spread over a three-year period 
and no payment whatever until Nov. 1, 
1943. And the War Manpower Com- 
mission has declared both the manufac- 
ture and the installation of certain tvpes 
of insulation as “essential activities.” 
OPA has even restored to insulation ap- 
plicators and producers the 40% gas- 
oline cut previously ordered for the 
castern states. 

Just how much coal or oil or gas can 
be saved by winterizing a home has been 
the subject of many researches, probably 
the most reliable having been conducted 
by the University of Illinois and the 
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Dominion of Canada. In the latter study, 
which covered 200 homes of wood- 
frame construction, uninsulated, and 
without weatherstnpping or storm win- 
dows or doors, it was found on the aver- 
age that heat losses were distributed as 
follows: 16.2% through the roof; 27.0% 
through the walls; 25.8% through the 
glass; 24.6% by air infiltration; 4.3% 
through the doors; and 2.1% through 
other avenucs, including the lower floor. 
e@ Heat Loss Reduced 30°¢—Further 
study showed that the all-over heat loss 
was reduced 17.4% by insulating out- 
side walls with two inches of an un- 
specified insulating material, and an ad- 
ditional 13.3% by insulating ceilings of 
second floors, or a total of 30.7%. Since 
there is naturally a relationship between 
leat conservation and fuel saving, such 
a figure agrees closely with a 30% re- 
duction in fuel consumption achieved 
by Ilinois University when it insulated 
its frame “research house” in Urbana, 
Ill., with mincral wool batts wherever 
they could be conveniently installed and 
with nodulated mineral wool blown into 
less convenient locations. 

I’stimatcs on the further amounts of 
fuel that can be saved by good storm sash 
and weatherstripping on doors and win- 
dows have never been so closely pinned 


MEASURING WITH AIR 


Silver aircraft, bearings are now 
checked on a new Air-O-Limit gage 
which eliminates the metal-to-metal 
contact that mars Iead-indium surface 
platings. With it, gaging is done by 
slipping each bearing over a plug 


------ "T= = aes 


down. Some enthusiasts y 
you believe that savings th, 
can run as high as the 30% . 
thorough insulation, but th 
Bureau of Standards scems to 
20% is a more likely figure for a ¢ 
rior installation of strips and 
tary sash. ‘Thus, in the so-c ‘led 
perate zone, a 50% Saving 1) fy ® 
be considered the maximum in wig: 
izing a home. And if you can achy 
still further savings by cleaning, te, 
ing, and judiciously firing your hey: 
system, you can face almost 


iny pr 
able level of fuel rationing next wig 
with equanimity. 
e@ All-Time Peak—Building  insuly 


business is at an all-time peak. Prog 
tion of mincral wool promis« 
450,000 short tons of insulating my 
tials this year. ‘That includes “tp 
wool,” made fibrous by subjecting at} 
stream of molten natural rock to 4 
action of a steam jet; “slag wool,” m 
similarly from blast-furnace slag; “s, 
wool,” made from a molten mixture 
silica sand, soda ash, and limestone, wi 
or without additions of scrap glay 
other materials. Prospective tonny 
compares with an estimated 300,(ij 
tons last year, and an official Bureau 
Mines count of 215,422 tons in 194] 

llameproofed cotton insulation (maj 
by treating natural fibers with amm 
nium sulphate or other chemicals) yi 
probably utilize 35,000 bales of cott 
($,750 short tons) in 1943. Aluminw 
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cushioned by compressed air flowin: ' 

through holes in its periphery. As thi pr 

bearing turns, any shape defect lets: vo 

escape—registering on a dial. Pratt m 
Whitney developed the device ! 

Wright Acronautical after Anny ! ; 

spectors had rejected bearings 1ari( 

by ordinary contact gages. 
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Rex Mechanical Engineering —Rex M. E.—is con- 
stantly developing in his research laboratories and 
proving in the field, ideas that enable Rex products to 
achieve maximum results at minimum cost and waste. 


A famous example is the Air Peeler. It grew from an 
inspired idea into a sharp-edged blade of Z-Metal that 
peels a thin stream of air from the impeller of Rex 
Speed Prime Pumps when priming. 


This Air Peeler gives Rex Speed Prime Pumps greater 
priming efficiency—enables them to deliver a greater 
volume of water in the face of suction line leaks that 
might stop ordinary pumps. 


According to Rex M. E., the Air Peeler helps Rex 
Speed Prime Pumps deliver 2// the volume a// the time. 


Rex Speed Prime Pumps have capacities from 3000 
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He peels AIR to pump WATER 


G.P.H. to 125,000 G.P.H. Each of these pumps, and 
the many new engineering #deas which give them added 
efficiency, is described in a factual, well-illustrated 
catalog. Write for it to Chain Belt Company, 1688 West 
Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


REX Conveying and Engineering Products Division, 
REX Chain Belt and Transmission Division, REX Con- 
struction Machinery Division, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
Baldwin-Duckworth Roller Chain Belt Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE 
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SPAGHETTI TO BURN 


And now spaghetti has gone to war— 
as an important item in radio produc- 
tion. Newark’s D’Avella Macaroni Co, 
(left) has its first war order as the re- 
sult of a Westinghouse engincer’s 


wrinkle. Spaghetti made in special 
dies is used by Westinghouse techni- 
cians at Bloomfield, N. ]., to wind 
radio tube filaments. Steel rods, used 
previously, took 75% more time to 
extract. The spaghetti sticks burn up 
when electric current hits the coils. 


foil insulation is out for the duration. 
Redwood wool, a naturally flameproof 
product shredded from the bark of the 
giant California sequoia, is really just 
getting off to a successful start, but both 
production and acceptance are reported 
to be climbing rapidly. 

© Lightweight Aggregate—Vcrmiculite 
(made after the manner of popcorn by 
expanding small pieces of mica-like rock 
with heat) has # mices a steady produc- 
tion of approximately 25,000 short tons 
a year for the past five years. ‘The bulk 
of it, however, is going not into home 
insulation as such, but into lightweight 
cement block, factory roof slabs, plaster, 
ctc., where it takes the place of such 
considerably heavier aggregates as sand 
and gravel. 

Production figures on insulating ma- 
terials based on sugar-cane fiber, “bal- 
sam wool,” paper pulp, etc., are locked 
up for the duration with other ve 
normally gathered biennially by the U.S 
Census of Manufacturers. Corkboard, 
foam-glass, and mineral-wood board are 
seldom if ever used in home insulation, 
but rather for cold*storage insulation. 
Sawdust, animal hair, pumice rock, and 
any number of other materials can be 
used as insulators but, for one reason or 
another, are being superseded in com- 
mercial operations. 

e@ War Averted—Until recently, war 
threatened betw een proponents of “‘loose 
insulation,” represented by the National 
Mineral Wool Assn., New York, and 
those of “board insulation,” represented 
by the Insulation Board Institute, Chi- 
cago. Now, however, two factors seem 
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to have stilled the bickering: the war 
and the entrance of a third of the mem- 
bership of the mineral wool association 
into the board business. 

Loose insulators still contend that the 

best board job is improved by an inner 
fill of their materials, and the board in- 
sulators contend that the best fill job is 
improved by an overcoat of their mate- 
rials. Both agree, at least for the dura- 
tion, that “no insulation job is better 
than the man or men installing it.” 
@ Little Ultimate Difference—After all, 
there isn’t a great deal of difference in 
final effect between a square foot of cot- 
ton, an inch thick, which allows 0.21 
B.t.u. to pass through each hour for 
every degree of Fahrenheit temperature 
difference between the warm and cool 
side, and a similar square foot of min- 
cral wool that passes 0.27 B.t.u. to 0.30 
B.t.u. under the same conditions, or in- 
deed a similarly sized wood- pulp board 
with plaster base that passes 0.3 or 0.4 
B.t.u. (A 34-in. air space between the 
studs in a wall will pass 0.86 to 1.10 
B.t.u., and each square foot of mortared 
brick work, set up experimentally in a 
thickness of an inch, will pass 4.0 to 5.0 
of the same thermal units.) 

Members of the mmeral wool asso- 
ciation estimate that they will have time 
and material to insulate 250,000 homes 
during 1943, whick, will give them grand 
totals of 800,000 ‘coal- burning homes, 
500,000 oil-burning homes; 200,000 gas- 
burning homes insulated with their prod- 
ucts. These, they like to point out, will 
use 2,400,000 fewer tons of coal, 225,- 
000,000 fewer gallons of oil, and 30,- 


000,000,000 fewer cubic fect - 


winter than they would have jy Lign 
an uninsulated condition. Ss 
e Simultaneously Summarize | ~} 
also like to point out, as do ¢).. 

petitors, that a home that is \ ate 
is at the same time summer. ¢d tandar 
other words, the same insula: y + « ont 

prevents furnace heat from pa .ing nits- 
of a house in winter also keep the cut 
heat out of doors where it belong Wha 
summer. hinabl 
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Plastic Plates 


Foundry pattern bases ¢ 
unobtainable light metals ar 
replaced with plastic made fron 
paper mill waste liquor. 


Ol 
Base plates for mounting found; 
patterns were once made of stecl. 8 
cause total pattern weight is importan: 
in a high-production foundry whe: 
molders have to handle the piece doze: 
of times daily, aluminum eventually } 
came standard in many plants. By ¢! 
time war broke out, magnesium } 
gained more than a foothold. Plywo 
was used for the pattern plates on sony 
operations, proved satisfactory on shor 
run jobs. 
e Out of the Stream—Aluminum and 
magnesium became unavailable carly i: 
the war production program and so 
were followed on the critical list by ply- 
wood. ‘To replace these for patter 
plates, Marathon Paper Mills Co. began 
selling Lignolite, its laminated paper 
base plastic made of lignin which is te. 
claimed from the waste sulphite liquor 
resulting from the pulping proccss. 
Weight and cost of the plastic in 
thicknesses commonly used are approxi 
mately 50% of the weight and cost of 
aluminum. A lignin plastic plate unde: 
average foundry conditions lasts almost 
as long as aluminum. 
@ Postwar Market—l’oundry mare? 
for the two years in which the material 
has been sold for this purpose has been 
so satisfactory that Marathon is conf: 
dent it can hold this market even afte: 
the lightweight metals again become 
freely available. Company executives art 
coy about quoting sales and production 
figures, merely state that they are sclling 
all of this material that their plant can 
produce for the purpose. But a month 
volume of 10,000 Ib. to 15,000 Ib. ot 
Lignolite pattern plates is indicated bi 
the maker’s statement that use of this 
material is saving 20,000 Ib. to 30,00 
lb. of aluminum every 30 days. 
Distribution is through 
foundry and pattern shop supply house 
in the U.S. and Canada. The plast 
plates can be sold without priont: bu! 
because few foundries are engaged 
anything but war work, practically all 0! 
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n’s capacity now goes to priority 

lite comes off the press in two 
of thicknesses: 3-in. to 14-in. 
sheets measure 46x46 in.; over 14-in. to 
jn. sheets measure 40x40 in. Pattern 
plates are Offered: in more than 100 
tandard flask sizes, are made to order 
n anv other flask size within the sheet 
imits—or the plastic is sold in the shect 
or cutting by the pattern shop. 
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What It Does—The material is ma- 


hinable with metal-working tools. Other 


,dvantages claimed for this pattern plate | 


naterial include high strength and re- 


istance to shock, extreme flatness, close | 


hickness tolerance, resistance to mois- 
ture. Also, the texture of the surface 
prevents sand slippage and sticking. 


ough on Cleaners 


Synthetic solvents are 

scarce and getting scarcer, and 

aphthas can’t be used without 
precautions against fire. 


Dry cleaners’ howls that they are be- 
ing driven to the wall by shortages of 
solvents, marking tags, and other equip- 
nent aren't causing any commotion in 
the War Production Board. Rightly or 
wrongly, WPB figures the industry is 
setting all the equipment it has the 
manpower to handle. 

Squeeze on Carbon Tet—In solvents, 


the only real squeeze is on the small | 
shops that have used nonflammable | 


synthetics rather than go to the expense 


if reducing fire hazard. They account | 


for no more than 7% of total dry clean- 
ing volume. ‘I'wo synthetic solvents, 
perchlorethylene and_trichlorethylene, 
are no longer available. The squeeze 
m the third, carbon _ tetrachloride 
(which normally supplies over 50% of 
vathetic solvent demand), is tightening. 
Carbon tetrachloride is the basis for 
iexachlorethene which, in turn, is the 
asis for artificial smoke screens. Carbon 
tetrachloride was scarce at the begin- 
ning of the war when the Army’s chem- 
ical warfare service was building up 
stockpiles, then it got easier; now it has 
tightened up again because the Army is 
stockpiling. Also, by a new process, 
carbon tetrachloride can be used in the 
manufacture of freon, now heavily in 
demand for refrigeration systems, par- 
ticularly on ships. 
*Ban in the Offing?—Hence it’s not 
unlikely that use of carbon tet in dry 
cleaning will shortly be prohibited. 
WPB figures that some of the small 
cleaners can get overburdened whole- 
‘alers to take over their business; if they 
can't, the small firms may just be stuck. 
lransportation difficulties cloud the 
petroleum solvents. But there seems 
little likelihood the government will 
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SELF LOADING 


No one would think of performing any kind of manufac- 
turing operation by hand when it can be done better, taster, 
and at lower cost by mechanical means. 


But it seems to take a war to bring home the fact that the 
same is true of the handling of materials, and that man-hours 
needlessly expended on such work are man-hours lost. Since 
the present battle of production began, American industry 
has been mechanizing material handling operations on per- 
haps the largest scale in history. More extensively than 
ever before, it is handling materials on skids or pallets in 
jarger unit loads by means of battery industrial truck. 


The efficiency of the method comes about not only from 
the larger size of the units and the greater speed of move- 
ment as compared with the use of hand trucks, but equally 
important, and in many cases much more important, is the 
fact that the trucks pick up and deposit their own loads and, 
if necessary, can elevate them. Virtually anything that a man 
can do by hand, one of these trucks, requiring the services of 
only one operator, can do better, faster and at lower cost. 


This same “‘self-loading” equipment is also speeding the 
distribution of war goods. At military supply depots, as well 
as at rail and marine terminals, its use is cutting the in-and- 
out-of-storage time, carloading time, and the dock time of 
the transports. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; Battery Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER. 
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SAFE TRANSPORTATION 


FOR A alt Or 


% Stoves for army field kitchens are now 
being shipped safely and without delay 
in General Crates. These strong, durable 
containers are designed to meet the tough 
handling conditions, necessitated by wat’s 
speed-up requitements. 


Stoves and other vital war shipments are 
reaching the fighting fronts and the pro- 
duction home fronts in General Boxes and 
Crates. As a result General Box engineers 
have acquired extensive experience in 
helping shippers meet Federal Packing 
Specifications. Working in close co-opera- 
tion with many manufacturers in many in- 
dustries, they have designed and manu- 
factured containers for a wide range of 
war products. They are thoroughly 
familiar with all shipping container re- 
quirements, 


Why not investigate today? General Box 
engineers will be glad to help you with 
your shipping psoblem—help you deter- 
mine which of the allowable alternates is 
most practical for your products. Write us. 


For manufacturers of war products: General 
Heavy-Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden 
BOXES and Crates. 


Where availability of materials permit: 

Corrugated BOXES and Wood Cleated Fibre- 
board CONTAINERS, Generalite and Nailed 
Strapped BEVERAGE CASES for Domestic 


Service. 


GENERAL 
BOX company 


— 


General Offices: 502 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. District Offices and plants: 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, East St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. Continental 
Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 
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| close in on them as it has on synthetics. 
| High flash petroleum naphthas (known 
_to the industry as 150 and over) are 


controlled, but tops for the dry clean- 
ing business is about 140, and the 
naphthas most used by cleaners are 


| around 100 to 110. WPB sees no limit 


to the output of petroleum solvents as 
a byproduct of the high-octane gasoline 
program, but this doesn’t alter the fact 
that synthetics are preferred by some 
small cleaners because their use requires 
no precaution against fire. 

@ Substitute Tag Cloth—When it comes 


| to marking tags, WPB is telling the in- 


dustry to be a little less particular. Sup- 
plies of 80x80 (thread) cotton cloth, 
which cleaners prefer because it doesn’t 
absorb indelible ink, have gone to the 
military. But WPB says the industry 
can get enough 58x64 to get by and 
save money in the process. WPB is 
planning to allot metal for manufacture 
of enough spring clips to take care of 
the needs of cleaners who aren’t sect up 
to use the new nonmetal loop tag. 

Customers who cuss at cardboard 
hangers will just have to go on cussing 
‘They may not have even those much 
longer. With pulp supplies short again, 
the paper industry isn’t bothering with 
for-the-duration customers like the 
cleaners. A little wire from distress 
stocks is finding its way into hangers, 
but with a production in 1941 of six 
hundred million wire hangers, WPB 
feels that America can live off that 
tangled pile in the hall closet. 


SILVER SOLDER APPROVED 


Research projects concluding that 
tinless solder was safe for baby food con- 
tainers and the “canning industry in 
general were announced this week by 
the War Metallurgy Committee, for- 
merly the National Research Council 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Three solders substituting for the 
conventional tin-lead kind were studied 
with similar results. None showed toxic 
possibilities in food used (corned beef 
hamburger, green beans finely chopped 
for infant consumption, orange juice, 
evaporated milk, peas, and grapefruit 
juice). One solder contained 974% lead 
and 24% silver; another, 95% lead, 
24% silver, and 24% tin; the third, 
93% lead, 2% silver, and 5% tin. 

The committee said its studies wiped 
out any fears that these low-tin-content 
and tinless solders might result in lead 
poisoning, or that tiny droplets of solder 
might produce toxic results. Also, these 
newer solders were reported to be no 
more expensive than 60% lead, 40% 
tin combinations previously used. 

Low -tin and tinless solders are not 
new to industry (BW —Jul.19’41,p15). 
The report cited use by Westinghouse 
“where a solder of better high tempera- 
ture strength than tin-lead solder was 
required.” 


NEW PRODUCTS 


“Searchray” 


Contents of briefcases, luneliho 
paper-wrapped parcels, and oth 
gage carried to or from a war pl 
be examined quickly with th 
Norelco Searchray without « 


them. It is a compact X-ray, built by 
North American Philips Co., Industrial 
Electronics Div., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York, to be plugged into any standard 
110-volt, a.c. outlet. 

You open a front compartment doo 
insert a suspected item, close door, push 
button, and view its inwards instantly 
through a scanner at eye level. Safety 
to the operator is assured by a rayproof, 
shockproof housing. During the wa 
the same outfit can be used for internally 
inspecting finished products of rubber, 
ceramics, plastics, light metal alloys, 
and so on; after the war, it will bid for 
a place in air and railway express offices, 
post offices, custom houses, and_ police 
stations. 


Hardness Tester 


Practically every airplane builder is 
using the new Webster Hardness Gage 


to compare the hardness of aluminum 
alloy parts, up to } in. thick, with the 
hardness of a standard sample. It is 4 
plier-like device, manufactured by R. A. 
Webster, 422 20th St., Santa Monica, 
Calif., which has four penetration points 
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How well W-A-B Remote Control equipment might 
serve on your product or production machinery is best 
demonstrated by the variety of complex jobs it i 
already doing. 

Take this Ice Breaker, for instance. All the operati 
involved in maneuvering the engines . . . speed con 
clutching or declutching, braking, and reversing/. . . 
are governed by five or six inches of travel of me se" 
handles, a hand’s-breadth apart on the control stand. An 
easy, back-and-forth movement of another handle 
actuates the rudders. The dependability and r¢sponsive- 
ness of the controls were picturesquely sunyined up by 
the operator, when he said, “I could write/my name in 


the ice with this ship.” 


W-A-Be 


PNEUMATIC 
PNEUMATIC-ELECTRIC 
PNEUMATIC-HYDRAULIC 
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VYOVOMENIE oo... 


If you manufacture any mechanical device where a 
cycle or series of operations are controlled fronr some 
central point . . . or if in your plant there is need for 
some similar control . . . the chances are that W°A°B 


Remote Control Systems will do the job better, easier, 


‘and at less cost. In many instances standard, “off the 


shelf’ W-A-B devices, immediately available, are all 

that are required. If you will outline your control 
1 a 

problem, one of our representatives will be glad to 


make recommendations. Write, wire or phone. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


XK INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Genera! Offices: Wilmerding, Pa. 
74 Years of Pneumatic Control Experience 


remote control systems 


We bridled a brush 


to step up horsepower 


HE deep channels in aircraft 

engine connecting rods and 
similar parts are almost impossible 
for ordinary polishing methods to 
reach. Yet tool-marks and scratches 
made in milling out these channels 
must be removed lest they become 
points of stress-concentration 
that under peak loads may cause 
engine failure. 

After every available method had 
proved insufficiently flexible, the 
man incharge ofall polishing oper- 
ations for one of the country’s larg- 
est engine plants recognized that 
a special brush was needed to get 
into these deep channels. Osborn 
was asked to develop such a brush, 
It is shown here in two views. 


Essentially it is a Tampico End 
Brush with an adjustable bridle to 
control the flare and stiffness of 
the special, abrasive-treated tuft. 
The tuft itself is readily removable 
from the holder, permitting quick, 
easy and economical replacement 
when the fibers become worn. 

This Osborn Brush has now 


been adopted by the aircraft indus- 
try generally for fast, effective, 


inexpensive polishing of hard-to- 
get-at places in machined parts. 
Its bridle enables it to be adjusted 
to the needs of the job at hand, to 
clean, polish, blend the surface, 
remove scratches and tool-marks, 
expose minute defects and by 
eliminating points of potential 
stress-concentration, increase the 
effective power of the engine. 
The aircraft industry today is 
using these brushes by the thou- 
sands. The Osborn Brushing Spe- 
cialist in your district will be glad 


to show you how these and many 
other Osborn Brushes can speed 
and simplify your production for 
war, and lower the cost of prod- 
ucts of peace. The Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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| of slightly varying lengths and cin by 
used on materials other than alur inuy 
alloys that are not excessively ha: 4, 
You set the gage on the stand. :d to 
allow penetration of two or three p ints 
| If then it is squeezed on a test pa and 
the dial reads “1,” it indicates that only 
one point has penetrated and that the 


part is too hard; if the dial reads “4” 
the part is too soft. Whatever the hard. 
ness, a visible record of the penct::itiog 
is left on the tested piece. 


Insect Repellant 
Millions of bottles of “Skat,” t! 


new 
insect repellant formulated by the Sko] 
Co., are being supplied the armed | IT CES 
of the United Nations. Civilians wil} 
be supplied through the J. B. Williams 
Co., Glastonbury, Conn. The lotion 
for face, hands, and other exposed sur- 
faces contains “Indalone,” an undis- 


closed chemical that is distasteful to 
mosquitoes, most flies, chiggers, and 


| other pests. Its effectiveness is said to 


range from one to four hours, depend- 
ing upon conditions. 


| Separable Hinges 


Burklyn Instant Release Hinges were 


| developed originally for the quick release 


of ammunition chutes from aircraft ima- 


' chine guns. ‘Today, these new products 
of the Burklyn Co., 3429 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, are finding mili- 


tary and civilian applications on doors, 
hatch covers, box lids, hoods, cowling, 
what-have-you. They come in lengths 
from 2 in. to 6 in., each equipped with 
two spring-mounted sliding pins which 
hold tightly in their mating sockets until 
they are released by a squeeze of thumb 
and finger on a pair of finger pads. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
their interest to certain designated bust- 
ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 

e Printing—All-iron electrotypes and 
iron-surfaced stereotypes are about ready 
for commercialization, according to 
Batelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, which has experimented with 125 
different iron-plating solutions before 
finding one to produce plates of sufh- 
cient ductility. 

@ Metalworking—On special _—_ order, 
Leiman Bros., Inc., 146 Christie St. 
Newark, N. J., is building new Suction 
Chucks that hold any reasonably flat 
nonferrous metal part that cannot be 
held with a magnetic chuck—and also 
nonmetals like glass, plastics, and wood 
—for grinding, polishing, beveling, of 
other operations. The company also 
builds a standard line of motorized 


| vacuum pumps to produce the suction. 
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en or Planes? 


West Coast manufacturers 
er the services their choice 
tserve subtle notice on House 

»mmittee they can’t give both. 


it's a sure bet that West Coast air- 
aft manufacturers, hard pressed to 
cet production schedules, aren't going 
be satisfied with the two-month blan- 
t deferment of plane workers granted 
st week by the War Manpower Com- 
sion. They intend to fight hard for 
rmanent deferment but probably will 
ttle if necessary for deferment of key 
-sonnel—engineering, inspection, tool- 
g, and administrative forces—especially 
some way can be found to decrease 
ile enormous turnover in the shops. 
First Round Fired—Last weck’s hear- 
yes in Los Angeles before a House mili- 
ry affairs subcommittee gave the plane 
nakers a chance to fire the first rounds 
» their campaign for blanket deferment. 
he committee’s purpose was to look 
to the effect of Selective Service regu- 
tions on West Coast war production, 
itticularly of aircraft. 

Ihe West Coast Aircraft War Pro- 
uction Council, top coordinating group 
» Douglas, Northrup, Lockheed, Con- 
lidated Vultee, North American, and 
xing, marshaled an array of statistical 
aterial covering all phases of the man- 
wer problem. ‘The testimony was in- 
nded to show that the industry has 
iched the point where it will ask the 
Army and Navy to decide whether they 
int men or planes from the aircraft 
lants. If it’s men, that’s agreeable to 
he manufacturers, but they insist that 
ich a policy means that plane produc- 
on schedules will have to be cut. 

Need 36,000 More—J. H. Kindel- 
berger, president of North American, 
vealed that West Coast airplane plants 
ave lost 66,000 men to the armed 
nces and that these plants today are 
iort 20,000 workers. ‘To meet current 
hedules, the manufacturers must in- 
ease their working force by 36,000 be- 
ween now and December. 

The manpower shortage is so serious 
hat the working force is actually con- 
acting instead of expanding. The bulk 
by! employees in Coast plants is com- 
dosed of 43% women, 24% 4-F men, 
1% men over 45, and 74% men over 
PS. Men between 18 and 37 constitute 
wh of the working force, and 56% of 
sese—almost 20% of total personnel— 
ie vulnerable to the draft. 

Gun at Their Heads—Kindelberger 
poke bitterly about Selective Service 
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replacement schedules, which he dubbed 
“withdrawal schedules, made with a gun 
al the companies’ heads.” Under the 
ieplacement schedule in effect at North 
American, the engineering department 
will lose 96 men, and the factory will 
lose four foremen, 34 second foremen, 
and 142 lead men. “All of these men 
direct work of from 18 to 200 persons,” 
Kindelberger declared. “How are you 
going to replace men like that?” 
Donald Douglas revealed that in his 
California plants 34% of engincering 
personnel, 18% of tooling personnel, 
13% of his inspection staff, 8% of fac- 
tory workers, and 7% of the administra- 
tive staff are vulnerable to the draft. 
This means, he said, that man-hours 
lost between now and Jan. | if the men 
are taken would be sufficient for 620 
Douglas Havoc or Boston A-20 bombers. 
@ Design Work Retarded—Men sched- 
uled for induction in Douglas’ enginecr- 
ing department represent 20,000 engi- 
neering man-hours a week, which if ap- 
plied to the design work on entirely 
new Army attack bombers and Navy 
dive bombers would reduce progress, as 


Douglas put it, “to a mere 7% of pres- 
gias | 


BOEING INSIGNIA. 


MANUFACTURING 


INSPECTION OFFICES 


FOR PRODUCTION SOLDIERS » 


As fighting men take peculiar pride 
in their outfit’s insigne, so do Scattle 
Boeing Aircraft worgers in their de- 
partmental sleeve insignia and serv- 
ice chevrons—ideas borrowed from 
the military to boost production line 
morale. Tools of the trade provide 
the motif for each division’s insigne 


ent rate, and 93% of current work on 
the models would be lost.” 

All of the top executives who testified 
emphasized that most of the engineer 
ing and administrative work for their 
branch plants is done in their West 
Coast factories so that withdrawal of 
personnel on the West Coast affects 
their production throughout the coun 
try. All opposed a labor draft. 
@ Promise in Youth—Robert |’. 
president of Lockheed, said that West 
Coast producers want the government 
to set up some kind of program that will 
increase labor recruiting in labor surplus 
areas. ‘They want government aid in pay 
ing for transportation of workers from 
midwestern and castern points and co- 
operation of government agencies and 
educators in recruiting boys from 16 to 
18. All aircraft men emphasized that 
boys in this age group provide the most 
promising material for key personnel. 

The seriousness of the turnover prob- 
lem was illustrated by figures showing 
that of 150,000 persons hired since Jan. 
1, the plane factories on the Coast could 
show a net gain of only 12,000. 

@ The Anvil Chorus—!t wasn't entirely 
an harmonious chorus the committce 
heard. After the aircrafters. had had 
their say, they heard themselves de 
scribed by other industrialists as labor 
hoarders and pirates. K. ‘IT’. Norris, 


Gross, 


—gears and a propeller for manufac 
turing, triangle and T-square for en 
ginecring, micrometer for inspection 
services, typewriter for office forces. 
The emblems are included on wom 
en’s work clothes of washable rayon 
and cotton twill from designs created 
for Boeing by Muriel King, New 
York-Hollywood couturicre, and sold 
in Seattle stores. 
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tf approach—and then, with a 
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press Messenger is busy 


facilitate and protect the trans- 
ntrusted to his care, so that no valuable 


loading at the next station, or the 


ng jOurneys or short, every minute 
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Speed at 3 miles a minute! 


president of the Norris St 
Mfg. Co. and member of th 
gcles area WMC, intoned 
chorus. The minute the new 
the street with the news th 
employees had been given a | 


| ferment for two months, s 


16 men in his plant asked for 


| of availability, tantamount 
| from their jobs, to enable the 
| fer to plane plants. 


Machinists Win 


A.M. takes about 50%, 


| votes in NLRB election at } 
Douglas plant, breaching tj 
| open-shop status of company 


lor several years, the C.1.0.'s 
Automobile Workers and Internat: 
Assn. of Machinists have tried ha 
get a foot in the door at Douglas 
craft Co., the only one of the big \\ 
Coast plane plants retaining open 
status. With the winning of last w 
National Labor Regulations Board 
lective bargaining clection at the 
pany’s E] Segundo (Calif.) plant by: 
machinists, that start has been mac 
e Small Election Won Earlier—! hic 
previous success was in the small “ 
flow” factory at Vernon, Calif., wh 
the C.1.O. won out and has since | 
certified by the NLRB as collective bs 
gaining agent. Employment at the \ 
non unit represents about 1.5 
Douglas’ workers. 

The El Segundo vote was the se 


WRONG BOARD 


National Labor Relations Board- | 
it made no difference to the ste. 
nographer of the Buffalo Jeweln 
Mfg. Assn. But it made a wha! 
of a difference to the industry, for 
the slip resulted in a surprise w alk- 
out of 200 workers. 

Wage negotiations between 
the association and the emplo 
ees (Local 15, International Jev 
elry Workers) were proceeding 
smoothly. It was agreed that the 
proposed wage increase would 
have to be submitted to the 
NWLB. 

Writing a confirming letter t 
the union, the stenographer 
blithely made it NLRB. Nex 
day the 200 men walked out. Tv 
of the shops resumed operation 
when the error was discovered : 
contracts were signed. Fight 
others, however, remained closed 
pending further conferences. 
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40 THe & as 

There are constant specification 

and processing changes. Many of 

them, like the “Mercury Bomb” method 

of ultra-precise measurement, conserve 

metals and man power, but all of them 


M.LD. — Matezial Inspection De rication into fluorescent cathodes 
artment — is the first of many watch- 
logs that guard the quality of Sylvania 
fluorescent Lamps. Before graduation 
rom M.I.D. all materials must pass 
ough electrical, mechanical, chemical 


The same painstaking care over- 

sees each step of precision manufac- 
ture. When a finished Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamp is ready for shipment to the 
war production front, it has to answer 


d or fiend visual tests . . , : serve to step up fluorescent perform 
al. : 49 quality questions. To pass this post- PP 
| : . ence. 
ste ; : rraduate course, it has to be the finest in 
Here an M.I.D. inspector is checking ; / 
veln ; : uorescent. “search re are . 
1, Igehe quality of hair-fine tungsten, with a Research a are more lumens per 
a . ss ° . , P ‘ i “oating am 
for microscope, before it is released for fab- But the Sylvania standard of quality is  “* longer life, a finer coating and 
valk. : more uniform light color. These are the 
a — good reasons why Sylvania Fluorescent 
vecn | Lamps can be specified, with full con- 
“* FAR MORE LIGHT AND LIFE FOR YOUR MONEY fidence, for replacements and for new 
eu . . ° 
ding Compared with 1939, a dollar invested today in installations authorized to promote vis 
th Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps buys more than four times ual efficiency in war plants. 
ould the lumen output and approximately five times the 
the lamp life. 
ne LIFE (lamp hours 
- STLVANIA 
‘ | FLUORESCENT 
pe | DOLLAR 
NOXxt ° * 
a BUS: ELECTRic PRODUCTS INC. 
10S Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
and | (Based on decreasing price and increasing efficiency and Salem, Mass. 


durability of Sylvania 40-Wart W nite Fluorescent Lamp) 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT 

LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, 

RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, 
ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


Even on existing circuits, a change-over to f'uorescent— 
Sylvania Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories —will probably 
more than douvile tie light you get for the same wattage. 
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A BETTER 
SPRING 


Twisting a piece of wire sounds like 
a simple matter, but actually, in the 
making of better springs, it is quite 
a significant operation. By evaluat- 
ing the results of a twist test, the 
Muehlhausen spring technician is 
able to select stock that will with- 
stand the torsional strains to which 
springs are subjected in use. 

In this test, a specimen of wire, 
held between two chucks of a spe- 
cially designed laboratory machine, 
is twisted clockwise and counter- 
clockwise a predetermined number 
of times. Weakness is revealed by 
premature breakage or the opening 
of hidden seams. Only wire that can 
withstand the punishment of the 
twist test is approved for production. 

Scores of such tests are conducted 
daily at Muehlhausen to make sure 
that every spring leaving this fac- 
tory will perform with maximum 
efficiency and long life. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Avenue, Logansport, Indiana 
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taken at that plant in the last three 
months. In the first, held simultane- 
ously with that at Vernon (BW-—Jun. 
26'43,p104), 44.7% of the employees 
voted “no union,” the C.1.0. got 16%, 
and the machinists scored 39.3%. 

e 1.A.M. Gets the Jump—The NLRB 
then ordered another clection on the 
ground that the campaign for votes was 
on before the I.A.M. pulled out of 
A.F.L. to join C.1.0., and employees 
“might have been confused.” Both 
1.A.M. and U.A.W. put on intensive 
campaigns before last week’s voting. 
When the ballots were counted, I.A.M. 
had about 50%, some 34% wanted no 
union, and 15% favored the auto 
workers. 

The machinists now have the advan- 
tage in the scramble for contracts in 
West Coast aircraft plants. The major 
manufacturers, in addition to Douglas, 
are Boeing Aircraft in Seattle, Lock- 
heed in Burbank, Calif., and Consoli- 
dated Vultee in San Diego, all organ- 
ized by 1.A.M. 


Controlled Hiring 


Contrary to fears, Buffalo 
employers are not depending 
on USES for help but are using 
the “help wanted” columns. 


What threatened to be one of the 
most explosive issues of Buffalo’s con- 
trolled referral hiring plan, which chan- 
nels all male labor through the United 
States Employment Service, has proved 
to be a harmless bugaboo. 

e Expected to Sit Back—All through the 
preliminary discussions of the plan, there 
was the undertone that, once the USES 
took over the funneling of male labor 
into the plants, the tendency would be 
for war and other industries to sit back 
and let USES do the worrying. Espe- 
cially did War Manpower Commission 
officials and newspaper advertising man- 
agers feel this would be true in the case 
of plants not on the labor priority list. 

Now, after several weeks’ operatjon 

of the controlled referral hiring plan and 
its related priority system, the best evi- 
dence that that fear was groundless is the 
satisfaction of the city’s newspaper clas- 
sified advertising managers. 
@ Advertising Heavily—Companies on 
and off the priority list have gone back 
into the classified columns as strong as 
ever after a short “wait and see” period. 
Bell Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright, two 
of the Buffalo area’s largest employers, 
whose need for male help has not been 
deemed great enough for their inclu- 
sion on the priority list, are seeking, 
via the classified columns, men as well 
as women. 

There are the usual number of the 
once-novel advertisements offering re- 


wards for housing. Curtiss-Wri 
advertises for help from the | 
finding “good living quarters { 
type tenants.” 

e Linage Way Up—Aside from 
trolled referral hiring plan, th: 
ence of Buffalo papers seems 
been similar to those publishing 
tight labor centers. “Help want 
have tripled since a year or t 


FLEXING POLITICAL MUSCLE 


The C.1.0.’s political arm, w] 
created to avenge the passage of + 
Connally-Smith Act and defe.t 
friendly congressmen, is movii 
action, supported by substantial 
butions from constituent unions. C, 
the C.I.O. Political Action Con 
it plans to play as large a role in + 
1944 elections as the defunct Labo; 
Non-Partisan League played in 193 

Under the chairmanship of Sidng 


mee , 


She’s Planning a 
MURDER-TOMORROW 


but she doesn’t realize it! 9 27s" P= 


ont te patd far toy the Level Commetts 


The 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR (AF of L) 
INGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS (CIO 


~ 
MANUFACTURERS OF GREATER CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 


- prnerem 2 epmsered by 
CINCINNATI BAR MANPOWER AREA COMMITTEE 


NEW WORK PERSUASION 


Boasting that theirs is the first co- 
operative, community-wide = driv 
against illegetimate absenteeism, Cin- 
cinnati labor and management group 
last week placed the first advertis: 
ment of their $25,000 campaign (BW 
—Jun.12’43,p101). Radio, billboards, 
and newspapers are hammering the 
theme that home-front laxity under 
mines war-front efficiency. Signatures 
on the ads alternately give C.1.O. and 
AF’.L. organizations top billing—to 
avoid petty interunion jealousy. 
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iJlman. president of the Amalgamated 
lothing Workers and former associate 
rector general of the Office of Produc- 
m Management, C.I.O.’s political 
pmmittee is sponsoring, in every ward, 
strict, city, county, and state where 
e C.1.0. has members, neighborhood 
litical organizations to bid for the 
pport of workers and middle class 
ters. Thus far the comrnittee has no 
Jan to run candidates. The strategy is 

support, among office seekers, the 
me with the best prolabor record. 


No” on Ship Pay 

NWLB takes bull by the 
orns in its biggest case ever, 
leclaring workers already are 
bove Little Steel formula. 


The National War Labor Board 
ksued its ruling in the big shipbuilding 
age case this week. It had reached its 
ecision a fortnight earlier, but for ten 
lays the board was engaged in formulat- 
mg an opinion which would bulwark its 
position against the assault that is ex- 
pected to follow the denial of a general 
wage increase to more than 1,000,000 
mployees of 188 shipyards. 

5¢ Rise A table—NWLB’s caution 
not likely to be wasted. When it be- 
pan hearings on the shipyard case, its 


mae. 


“COMP” MIXUP 


The Kansas Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission ran into a 
problem last week when an Ital- 
ian prisoner of war, whose services 
had been farmed out by the gov- 
ermment to a private contractor, 
was hit on the head by a brick. 

The facts were clear enough. 
Kansas law provides that an in- 
jured workman is entitled to 60% 
of his average weekly wage, with a 
$6 minimum and an $18 maxi- 
mum. The international prisoners- - 
vi-war convention, which was rati- 
fied by the U.S. in 1932, guaran- 
tees workmen’s compensation ben- 
efits to all prisoners. The contrac- 
tor in this case was paying $24 a 
week for the prisoner’s services, 
but he was paying it to the Army 
provost marshall general’s office, 
which, in turn, was paying the 
prisoner only 80¢ a day in cash. 

The problem which faced Kan- 
sas Compensation Commissioner 
Erskine Wyman was_ twofold. 
First, should he pay $14.40 a week 
(60% of $24) or only $6, since 
60% of 80¢ a day was below the 
statutory minimum? And, second, 
to whom should he pay it? 
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biggest to date 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. spokesmen who repre- 
sented the workers warned that unrest 
in West Coast yards was threatening to 
disrupt production. The union officials 
tied in their warning with an appeal for 
wage increases which some of the em- 
ployers involved supported. They asked 
for a 15¢-an-hour boost but were pre- 
pared to accept a nickel, which repre- 
sents, on the average, what they were 
entitled to last year under cost-of-living 
contracts that were voided at govern- 
ment instigation. 

In refusing any general wage boost at 
all, NWLB again takes its stand by the 
Little Steel formula, citing the fact that 
shipyard wage rates already average a 
few points over the 15%-above-January, 
1941, level that is the formula’s ceiling. 
The board declared that it will not, on 
its own responsibility, scrap the formula 
simply because food prices have soared. 
e Sparring for Time—In meeting head 
on the issue presented by labor’s de- 
mands for wage boosts above the 
formula in this major case, NWLB 
reaps an advantage in timing. Last 
month’s cost-of-living figures showed 
prices inching down for the first month 
since the war began. Although there are 
many reasons for considering this a 
statistical freak, it is possible to say, at 
least for the moment, that the stabiliza- 
tion program is taking hold. This may 
be sufficient to avert a violent reaction 
to NWLB’s decision in West Coast 
yards. 

If serious labor trouble does not fol- 

low in the shipyards, the union assault 
on the Little Steel formula may be con- 
sidered recessed until November. Until 
then, prices should stay fairly steady 
with subsidy moneys holding food costs 
close to even, and there will not be, 
before that time, another big wage case 
in which the A.F.L. and C.1.0. appear 
together before the board. 
@ Potential Uprising—In November, 
however, the C.1.O. convention, follow- 
ing shortly after the Federation’s, is 
expected to formulate wage demands 
that might provide for the abandonment 
of the no-strike pledge. 


CONNALLY-SMITH TEST 


One of the problems that awaited 
President Roosevelt upon his return 
from Canada this week was an official 
report from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. It stated that District 50 
of the United Mine Workers had car- 
ried a vote to strike in the first ballot- 
ing to be held under the Connally- 
Smith Act (BW—Aug.7’43,p15). What 
happens next is left to the President, 
the law being silent on this point. He 
may either seize the plant involved 
(Allis-Chalmers in Springfield, Ill.) to 
forestall a strike, or, more likely, do 
nothing until District 50 decides to lead 
a walkout. 


(BW —Jul.3'43,p15), | 


Note to executives 
with war production 
problems - - 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


of 3 to 30 tons capacity 
will enable you to easily 


® Bend Rods, etc. 
@ Press Bushings 
@ Move Machines 
@ Lift Heavy Loads 


In these days of shifting from one type of work 
to another, chances are you can do a lot of 
jobs in your plant quicker and easier through 
the use of Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. 
Available in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 
tons capacity...For details,consult your near- 
est industrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


@ From bombs to bookends . . . 
-| from tanks to toys, ELIOTT makes 
“ the precision tools that help to 

make the implements of War and 
of Peace. 


We urge gee to bring your par- 


ticular problems to the attention 
of our engineering research staff. 
Write for our new Catalog “B” 
describing our complete activities. 


aeeeeres ON TIME 
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Management 


—Heart of America’s Industrial Progress 


In Peace and War, Management Men and Methods Steer 
Production on a Steady U pward Course 


HEN the Allied armada of 2,000 ships, protected by a vast 

umbrella of planes, struck the coast- of Sicily, Axis leaders 
once more had reason to wonder how “that decadent, pleasure- 
loving America” had swung from the manufacture of automobiles, 
refrigerators and costume jewelry to equipments of war, and had 
a such mighty plants as the Krupp, the Fiat and the 
Skoda works — and had done it so quickly. 

America at war is in the lead just as it has led a world at 
peace. Super-performing planes are taking to the air at the present 
rate of nearly 100,000 per year. Ships, to carry the war to our 
enemies, slide down the ways at the rate of two a day. Tanks, 
trucks, guns, ammunition are pouring out of our “peace” plants 
in far greater volume than the entire Axis effort can possibly 
equal. War expenditures in 1943 alone will reach the staggering 
figure of approximately $83,000,000,000 —an amount equal to 
our entire national income for 1929. Added to this is the rock- 
bottom output of essential civilian goods—a very considerable 
item. 

This unprecedented production is taking place while some 
9,000,000 men and women, those physically best opines. have 
been called to the armed forces. Many of them were taken from 
industry, and their loss could be repaired only by more efficient 
equipment and more effective methods. 

Rigorous training programs had to be superimposed upon 
many other abnormal problems facing industry in its high-speed 
conversion from stoves to boats; from printing machines to guns; 
from automobiles to airplane engines; from fishing tackle to 
bomb sights. 

This phenomenal task was further complicated by the need 
for meld, expansion. A modest machine tool industry had to be 
expanded to handle a volume many times its normal capacity. 
Steel production had to be increased by 20%, and that of alumi- 
num and magnesium multiplied over and over. From almost nil, 
the demand for high octane gasoline soared to unbelievable quan- 
tities. The creation of synthetic rubber and electronic industries 
was necessary almost overnight. 

Who deserves credit for these accomplishments? All industry! 
The engineers, chemists, designers, skilled workers, common 
laborers. But over and above all it belongs to management. 

In industry it is mandatory to have a directive force to co- 
ordinate the efforts of men in the use of materials and the 
agar of power toward the production of goods and services. 
The application of this directive force is the function of manage- 
ment, and only because we had today’s kind of management were 
we able to transform ourselves, almost overnight, from a peace- 
loving nation to the world’s greatest producer of implements of 
war, As a nation, we had been preparing for a long time to play 
our part in world affairs. This preparation, certainly not planned 
for today’s objectives but none the less effective, began some four 
decades ago. 


With the advent of the twentieth century, the character of 
industry in the United States, and, therefore, the character of 
American living, began to change. Scientific management wa; 
born. Frederick W. ‘Taylor brought into focus and showed hoy 
to use effectively those processes and procedures upon which our 
present-day mass production is based. He was followed by Har 
rington Emerson, who made the industrial world acquainted 
with efficiency in manufacture and the remarkable progress to be 
gained therefrom in the field of production, with its consequent 

rice reductions and wider distribution of industry’s products 

ere followed, in industry, an alert management, a capable 
management, a management with vision. Without it, the work 
of Taylor and Emerson would have gone for naught. 

It is because of this early work of management —and the ex 
traordinary developments it produced —that the country as : 
whole, and particularly those employed in industry, were not 
over-awed by the seemingly impossible job of quick conversior 
to all-out war production. But let us look back four decades anc 
examine some of those preparatory accomplishments which have 
proven so vital to the progress and welfare of the nation. 

From 1900 to 1939 (the last pre-war year), total employment 
of all kinds increased 52 per cent; in the manufacturing industrie: 
alone the increase was 84 per cent. The nation became definitel; 
industrial. 

In 1900 the average wage earner was able to spend only 20.2 

rt cent of his income for things other than necessities; in 1930 

is buying power for non-essentials had increased to 34.8 pet 
cent. The average man acquired confidence in what industry 
could do. 

In 1900 the average work week was 56 hours; in 1930 it was 
48 hours. The burden of production was being transferred from 
man to machine. 

In 1939 the United States possessed 30 per cent of the world’s 
railroads, 72 per cent of its automobiles, 49 per cent of its tele- 
phones. The nation’s production equipment had grown to for- 
midable proportions. 

In 1939 nearly half of the families in the United States owned 
their own homes, 64 million individuals carried life insurance 

licies and 45 million had savings accounts. National income 
fad increased 300 per cent from 1900 and during the same 
period the proportion of national income paid out in salaries and 
wages increased from 58 to 70 per cent. And in less than this 
period (1914—1939) the purchasing power of the wage rate in- 
creased by 60 per cent. There had been evolved the kind of 
living for which men will work —and fight. 

Since 1900, factories increased their output of goods from 
$11,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 in 1939. This increase of 
nearly 450 per cent was accomplished while the country’s pop- 
ulation rose only 60 per cent. fn this same span of years, tech- 
nological developments and improvements in methods had 
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increased the value added by manufacture per wage earner by 


200 per cent, and the horsepower per factory worker had been 
multiplied by 2%. The nation’s production plant was ready to 
assume its gi tic wartime job. ‘ ; 

During this — of industrial and national evolution, manage- 
ment itself had changed. Prior to the advent of scientific manage- 
ment, our goods and services were the product of several kinds of 
directive activities, varying from the strictly paternalistic to the 
ruthless. There was little conception of the responsibility that 
industry now broadly acknowledges — the responsibility of trustee- 
ship in the interest of stockholders, employees and the public — 
specifically; in the interest of our national economy — generally. 
Acceptance of this stewardship is acceptance, also, of the belief 
that, in the long run, no industry, and no unit of industry, that 
does not serve society can live. 

Have the actions of management caused the times to change? 
Or has an alert management been 
successful only because it has 


our actual output of $97,000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
in 1940 when gainful employment was 46,000,000. 

These future jobs will be done if industry’s management is not 
too much yon ane by government a. Management 
in industry performs its function in the field of doing things. 
Management in government performs its function in the field of 
regulating things. The best tion of the two kinds of man- 
agement will be necessary in the postwar period. Certainly, too 
much of the regulatory kind will interfere seriously with the kind 
that does things. 

Industrial management must improve, too. If it is too selfish, 
if it does not recognize definitely the trusteeship inherent in its 
job, if it does not understand and live up to its social responsi 

ilities, then it will be risking all for which we are fighting. The 
following suggestions are made to indicate the direction that 
management's self-improvement can take. 

Evolution in management has 
been too slow in some respects. 


changed with the times? Certain- 
ly, the industrial concern of 1900 
would not thrive under the con- 
ditions of today. Just as certainly 
the new things that industry has 
in store for a waiting 
world will have a far-reaching 
effect upon the times. 
Management today seldom 
owns the factory or the business 
it manages. It is hired to perform 
the coordinating, directive func- 
tions. It is free to change — of 
itself, or with the times. Man- 
agement therefore exercises its 
power through leadership in exe- 


This is the fourteenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers. They 
are dedicated to the purpose of telling 
the part that each industry is playing in 
the war effort and of informing the pub- 
lic on the magnificent war- production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


Management in industry has been 
too prone to see the advantages 
in technological development 
while being blind to its evils. 
Looking at industry and social 
progress as a whole, there can be 
no doubt as to the value of tech- 
nological improvement. It creates 
jobs. It elevates the standard of 
iving. But that economic fact is 
of no satisfaction to the individual 
who loses his job because a new 
machine or a new method re- 
uired one less man. By and large, 

is is an evil that management 
can do something about. 


cuting ideas . . . not through 
ownership, 

Good m: ent can be sustained only in an environment 
sympathetic to its aims. It has an undeniable obligation to society, 
because it must be a compatible part of the social structure or be 
rejected by that structure as a whole. 

An environment sympathetic to its aims means, also, that in- 
dustry, in the very serious reconstruction period ahead, will not 
be at full effectiveness if it is subjected to attacks by government 
no matter what the underlying reasons may be — over-zealous 
devotion to a cause, lack of understanding or just plain politics. 
It was to industry — to industrial management — that the govern- 
ment turned when our existence as a free nation was threatened; 
it is to industrial management that government must turn in 
order to win the peace. 

This statement is made in the sincere conviction that what 
has made America strong is industry’s ability to produce con- 
sistently more and more s and services for more and more 
se we It is only by actually creating them that we built up our 
stockpiles of the necessities of life. And it is only by creating 
them that we can have more of those things that make life 
worth while, These become available to more people as industry 
succeeds in getting greater output of goods and services for a given 
input of human energy, materials and power. 

And what of the physical jobs ahead? In this country alone, 
there will be an immense demand upon industry to supply the 
things le have been unable to purchase during the war. 
Today nation is wearing out not only its automobiles, re- 

rators, vacuum cleaners and radios, but its very houses, its 
toads, railroads, and airline equipment. It is saving its money 
while whetting its appetite. Truly, the calls the American people 
will make upon in in the postwar period will be many 
and insistent. 

This demand can be viewed in another light. Economists say 
there will be 56,000,000 persons seeking gainful employment 
after the war. The Committee for Economic Development has 
éstimated that $140,000,000,000 worth of goods and services 
will be required each year for those people. Compare that with 
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Management has been too 

careless of its Oe with 

regard to labor. On that account the pendulum of social readjust- 

ment has swung too far. Labor has been given extensive privilege 
without corresponding nsibility. 

Industrial management has been too slow to abandon its policy 
of letting the buyer beware. As a result of this, industry today 
is over-regulated. 

Management has been too slow in recognizing its responsibility 
to promote the economic philosophy that a society cannot have 
for consumption what it does not produce. A companion edu 
cational item too long neglected is management's obligation in 
the field of public relations, 

In these years since 1900, industrial management has been 
growing. Perhaps many of its experiences have but growing 
— Management has learned, among other things, the abso- 

utely vital need for capital at the right time and in the right 
amount. It has learned to use some of its earnings as “seed- 
money” in the introduction of new products and the use of new 
rocesses. It has learned to invest more and more in research. 
t has learned of the interdependence of industry and agriculture. 
And it has learned much about the eternal triangle of industry, 
labor and government. 

With such a history and such experiences behind it, I have 
every faith that management is going ahead to even more glorious 
accomplishments in the winning of the war, and I believe that 
its peacetime accomplishments to come are beyond the predic- 
tion of any of us — even management itself. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


INCENTIVE WAGES IN THE WAR 


WPB’s scheme for needling production by industry-wide application of incentive wage 


systems ran headlong into labor opposition; but now, under their own steam, individual 


plans, the fruit of collective bargaining, are coming to life to fatten jaded pay envelopes 


NWLB already has approved scores of cases and has 2,000 more pending. 


Last spring’s ambitious plan of the 

War Production Board to step up in- 
dustrial output by putting incentive 
wage systems into war plants (BW— 
Apr.3'43,p5) has come to very little. It 
1an smack into determined labor oppo- 
sition, the wage stabilization program, 
and a National War Labor Board which 
insists on examining each proposal to 
alter a pay structure individually and 
deciding cach case on its own merits. 
@ Out the Window—The WPB scheme 
called for introducing incentive pay on 
an industry-wide basis, gearing earnings 
to plant production. That’s out the 
window. ‘The best WPB can hope for 
is to get some selected war plants, where 
output is behind schedule, to push 
ahead on their own initiative. 

But, although the grandiose scheme 
is dead, incentive wages are far from a 
dead issue. Under their own steam, and 
with nothing more than moral support 
from WPB and the procurement agen- 
cies, scores of plants have worked out 
incentive programs since last spring and 
have got NWLB approval for them. As 
of this week, NWLB estimates that 
over 2,000 cases are pending before the 
national and regional boards in which 
employers are asking permission to in- 
stall or modify incentive wage systems. 
e Employers Hopeful—There is very lit- 
tle new about incentive wages, but the 
demands of war on industry and the 
tightness of the labor market, making it 
urgent that maximum productivity be 
obtained from every employee, have 
served to redirect attention to this old 
output stimulator. In addition, employ- 
ers, who have long thought they could 
get more for their labor dollar and who 
have been frustrated by a deep-seated 
union opposition to incentive pay sys- 
tems, are hopeful that a mood of sacri- 
fice engendered by the war makes labor 
less tenacious in its hostility—particu- 
larly when it can be demonstrated that 
and advance in hourly rates is impossi- 
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ble under government regulations but 
earnings may be increased under an 
incentive plan. 

Very few management policies have 

aroused as much opposition from work- 
ers as have incentive wage systems, 
damned by unions as “speedup” plans. 
Unions have been organized because of 
them, strikes have been called, men 
have laid down their tools and refused 
to work with “pace setters,” and prac- 
tically every other known method or 
strategem has been utilized to thwart or 
control incentive systems. 
e C.L.O.’s Best Organizer—Some unions 
have been successful in eliminating or 
modifying incentive plans or preventing 
their introduction. One important 
union leader in a mass production in- 
dustry asserts that the most effective 
organizer the C.1.O. ever had was Be- 
daux, the father of the so-called 
“stretch-out” system. Yet in some 
plants, incentive plans work well under 
established union agreements, and in a 
number of cases, employee rivalry re- 
sulting from an incentive system has 
been an important reason why workers 
did not combine to form a union. 

Most of the disrepute attaching to 
incentive plans from labor’s point -of 
view derives from past experience with 
or hearsay about the rate-cutting and 
the speedup which have often accom- 
panied incentive systems. Also workers 
generally distrust a purely scientific or 
mechanical approach to their jobs. 

@ Formula Double-Talk—Adding fric- 
tion in many instances are the compli- 
cated methods of figuring earnings 
which characterize many incentive 
schemes. The wage formula for operat- 
ing and maintenance crews in a big steel 
company’s strip mill, for example, is as 
follows: Total earnings=1.2xSXR,+ 
$.10A+DxRg (where Rg exists). S 
stands for standard hours earned; R,, for 
the rate per hour for purpose of calcu- 
lating the bonus; A for actual hours 


“ 


worked on standard; D for day work 
hours; Rg for occupational and guar 
teed rate per hour. 

Imagine the foreman trying to cx. 

plain to an irate workman who want 
to know how come his pay this week ; 
$2.43 less than last week’s. Yet the 
steel company, which wants to remain 
anonymous simply because it feels that 
there would be trouble if its emplove: 
realized how really involved calculation 
of their earnings is, insists that the 
formula can’t be simplified without 
making it unfair. 
@ Union Has a Voice—The application 
of collective bargaining to the determi. 
nation of job standards and incentive 
rates has, in many cases, removed or 
alleviated grievances which arose. The 
Murray Corp. of America, in deciding 
to install a new time study procedure 
two years ago, informed the union in 
the plant (C.1.0.’s United Automobile 
Workers) of its plans and with its coop- 
eration held elections for five men from 
each building who were subsequent! 
trained in an eight weeks’ course to un- 
derstand thoroughly the time study and 
rate calculation systems. Labor-manage- 
ment differences over the new program 
were thrashed out in collective bargain- 
ing—and the labor representatives knew. 
for once, what they were talking about 
when they challenged a professional job 
analyst. 

Murray's cooperative efforts have 
worked out so well that, at last spring’s 
production conference of the Americin 
Management Assn., the Murray local of 
U.A.W.-C.LO. sent a representative to 
the platform with the company’s stand- 
ards division manager to testify that the 
union was well pleased with the plan 
He reported that the union has speci! 
time-study stewards who have beet 
trained by the company to handle in- 
centive grievances. 

e Accountant Employed—Other un ons 
which have to deal with incentive p2 
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40 YEARS 


American Initiative and Enterprise 


MERICA’S automobile industry — manufactur- 
A ing, wholesaling, retailing and servicing— 
js recognized today as the world’s outstanding 
example of what free men can accomplish when 
there is an incentive to apply fully their individ- 
ual initiative and enterprise. 


The vitality of the automobile business comes 
from its highly competitive nature. This char- 
acteristic has constantly spurred both manufac- 
turers and dealers to make their products and 
services ever more attractive to the customer. 


There are many instances of individual enter- 
prise and constructive cooperation between the 
automotive and allied industries which have been 
of great public benefit: 


The steel industry and automotive metallur- 
gists have developed new alloys which have made 
cars and trucks stronger, safer, longer lived... 
at lower cost. 


The rubber industry has greatly improved tire 
construction. Years ago, tires that cost $50.00 to 
$75.00 were guaranteed for only 5,000 miles. In 
recent years, we have had tires costing only 
$10.00 or $15.00 that could be driven 50,000 
miles or more. 


Improvements in lubricating oils and greases 
by the petroleum industry have added thousands 
of miles to the life of motor vehicles. 


Better gasolines have enabled automobile man- 
ufacturers to improve their engines for better 
performance and economy. 


All these advances have benefited the public. 
And there are still more. Improved manufactur- 
ing methods and wide distribution, over the years 
have so substantially lowered prices that it has 
been possible for people to purchase new auto- 
mobiles for less than 27 cents per pound. Mil- 
lions of men and women have been given em- 


THE DEALERS SERVE 
with cars, trucks, parts and service 


ployment at high wages. Thousands of smaller 
businesses have developed as suppliers to the 
automobile industry. The result is that this nation 
has acquired in its 30,000,000 cars and trucks the 
finest, most flexible transportation in the world. 


Now the resources of the automobile and re- 
lated industries are being applied to the number 
one job of helping to win this war. Their facil- 
ities and manpower are applying automobile 
quantity and precision manufacturing methods to 
production of vast amounts of fighting equipment. 


Thirty million cars and trucks are busy carry- 
ing a huge share of the essential transportation 
load. And the dealers and their mechanics are 
performing the vital wartime function of keep- 
ing these cars and trucks in condition, storing and 
delivering the limited supply of remaining new 
vehicles, and redistributing where most needed 
the used cars and trucks that constitute our pres- 
ent available supply. 


Approximately 7,000,000 — nearly one-fourth 
of all the cars and trucks in use today — are of 
Chrysler Corporation manufacture. Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler dealers in each com- 
munity are making it their wartime job to main- 
tain this large segment of the Nation’s motor 
transportation resources, 


Backing up these dealers in this important war- 
time work, Chrysler Corporation is doing its best 
to make available the right replacement parts 
so that cars and trucks that .require them can 
be kept in operation. 


For 40 years, encouraged by free competition, 
America’s automobile retailers, wholesalers, serv- 
ice men and manufacturers have served the Na- 
tion. During peacetime, they have given this 
country the finest, and lowest cost transportation 
in the world, and are now maintaining this trans- 
portation for the successful prosecution of the war. 


THE FACTORIES SERVE 
with war equipment production 


[| WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY J 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YMOUTH * DODGE *« DESOTO «x CHRYSLER *« DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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Lets make them all 


SHAREHOLDERS 
...LN AMERICA! 


When you read this 
letter you will learn 
of an idea that is 
rapidly becoming a 


new American ideal. 


This letter is typical of the reaction of the men in the Armed 
Services to the idea of Buying Bonds for the Boys over there 
who are fighting for all of us over here. 


Let’s all make it a habit as individuals and as corporations 
too, to buy bonds for all our boys; sons, nephews, or just 
some boy we know who is making it possible for us to buy 
our own Bonds. Let’s bring them back to a bright, happy 
start toward a sound financial future. 


GOODALL &sittity 
+ 


wet art 
PARTICIPANTS IM THE 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION BRANCHES e PHILADELPHIA e NEW YORK e BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO * WASHINGTON, D. C. * SALT LAKE CITY 
HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES «+ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 


RUBBER 


FACTORY—THE WHITEHEAD BROTHERS RUBBER COMPANY EST. 1870 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY . 73 yeors of “Know How’ Our Most Valuable Commodity 


structures have special de 
signed to the work. C.1.0.'s 
ers union, for example, 
Scanlon, a trained cost acc 
two trained engineers, 
local unions on incentiy: 
lems. The steelworkers, |i} 
organizations in mass prod 
are officially against incentive ¢ 
sation but, because it is 
spread in the industry, 
deal with it. 

The prevalence of incentive 
of wage payment amon; 
workers in important indy 
down as follows: 

Slight: Building, chemicals, 
nonferrous smelting and refining, » 
and publishing. ; 

Substantial: Electrical equipmen, 
glass, steel, textiles. 

Moderate: Aircraft, ammunition, 2 
bile, leather and luggage, machinep 
chine tool, meat packing, nonferroy 
ing, pulp and paper, shipbuilding. 

General: C a adh coal m ning, J 
hats and millinery, hosiery, rubber, & 


@ Repetitive Operations—Thie inc 
method is most easily applied 
the work to be performed is 
repetitious, with measurable uni 
production in which the speed anj 
terity of the workman have an imp 
effect on individual output. It ha 
beginnings in the old-time sh 
piecework system that was comma 
such industries as clothing where g 
of the work was done in homes. W 
the system was introduced into facts 
it was refined and varied in manyy 
In some cases ‘it accompanied 4 
ough reorganization of production 4 
more efficient lines, with the result 
it increased output and earnings 
out marked increases of work effort 
the part of employees. 

In other cases, incentive systems) 
imposed on existing inefficient ma 
ment methods, and savings that 
sulted in labor costs came direct} 
speeding up employees. No matter) 
intelligent the original installation 
equities and confusion frequent! 
veloped after the engineers depz 
and the local management was le! 
carry on a complicated system, the 
sentials of which were not always 
derstood. 

@ Viewpoint Changed—According ! 
recent survey conducted by the U 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the ap; 
tion of collective bargaining to the 
termination of wage rates often cfs 
substantial changes in the wot 
point of view, even though the s 
incentive plan remains in oper 
The right of union participation « 
termining rates and standards, the »§ 
of grievance negotiation to clin 
specific abuses, together with the « 
guards negotiated between tlic ' 
and the employer, all have the effect 
modifying to a considerable extent 
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The ship that was sunk by OUR side 


THERE IS ONE obligation we 
owe to every soldier who fights on 
foreign soil, to every sailor who faces 
war at sea. We owe them a fighting 
chance. 

To the merchant sailor this means 
that we must provide convoy equip- 
ment sufficient to give him an even 
break against all-too-heavy odds. To 
the fighting man it means that we 
must produce and deliver the arms 
for him to fight with —- enough in 
time. Unless we do- unless we 
devote every last war-production 
hour to this end — we can look for- 
ward to but one solemn result. That 
many aman, now alive, will be need- 
lessly “missing”; that many a ship, 
now afloat, will be needlessly “lost”. 

American Industry has accom- 
plished anincredible war-production 
job. But with it, literally millions of 
hours have been wasted due to pre- 
ventable slow downs. And it takes 
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only cold logic to translate these 
hours into losses for which we have 
only ourselves to blame . . . lives 
that have been snuffed out because 
of us... ships that have been sunk 
by our side. 

For this reason, one of our vital 
responsibilities today is the elimina- 
tion of industrial slow downs. 

One kind of industrial slow down 
we can and should prevent is the 
slow down caused by valve failure. 
Prevent valve trouble before it 
starts! Inspect valves regularly; 


plant service... 


aS Be 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 
For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 
. in 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys .. 


renew worn parts before valves 
destroy themselves. Train new 
workers to operate valves properly, 
and allow only experienced men to 
select and install new valves. 
Jenkins Engineers are ready to 
assist any management in develop- 
ing a practical program of valve 
conservation. 
Reprints of this advertisement are available for 
isplay in your plant 
otto Bros., 80 White Street, New ~s, 
fork, 13, N. Y.;_ Bridgeport, R 
Conn. ; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass. ; <> 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; Lon. goee~ Brey 


don, Eng. 


Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
. 125 to 600 lbs. pressure 
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Boring Steam Engine Cylinders for Liberty Ships 


Many War Jobs Being 


Done by the Makers of 
SEIN 


While the Army and 
Navy keep us busy 
enough building refriger- 
ating machinery, we also 
find time to work on many 
special war jobs, such as 
making parts for: 
Airplanes 
Army tanks 
wt toad 

ine 
lee. at 10" F. before or Anti-aircraft guns 
Suhich work at Pressures Gun-turret trainers 


“Vierr 


of 32,500 lb. per Sq. In. Large steam engines 
y Stratosphere chambers 
Synthetic rubber plants 
Explosion-proof switches 
Shell-handling equipment 
Complete heat exchangers 
Use on Shipheard ‘Must be Migh-test gasoline plants 
Made Watertight — Without The makers of Frick Re- 


any Gaskets in the Joints! 


frigeration are versatile! 
The technical skill required 
for building precision re- 
frigerating, ice - making 
and air conditioning 
equipment enables them 
to tackle practically any 
engineering job. Their 


Gun Barrels, Steel Rolls, 
Heavy Crankshajts, and Va- 


rious Shell Vessels are Mo- record of success extends 
chined on this Lathe, 39 ft. 
Long. over 90 years. 


E DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


WAYNESBORYD A < 


We Make Big Condensers for the 4000-H.P. Turbines 
Used in Driving Fast Cargo Ships 
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STRAIGHT TIME VS. INCENTIVES rgan 


How average hourly pay compares in three industries 
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NONFERROUS METALS FABRICATION: © 


Diemakers 
Furnacemen 
Polishers 

Crane Operators 


Coremakers 


Chippers 
Inspectors 


Turret Lathe Operators 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURING: 
Boring Mill Operators 
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types of incentive plans, BLS reports. 
When unions find that incentive sys- 
tems in their industry cannot be elimi- 
nated immediately, most of them turn 
to collective bargaining. Resulting con- 
trols usually are of three general types: 
(1) certain guarantees and prohibitions 
on incentive practices; (2) the right of 
union participation in adjustment of 
rates and standards; and (3) in the ab- 
sence of joint participation, the right to 
appeal any rate which a member con- 
siders unsatisfactory. 
e Guard against Cuts—To prevent rate- 
cutting and speedup, unions attach 
most importance to guarantees against 
cuts in rates after they have been estab- 
lished for a job or operation. The guar- 
antee assures employees that production 
increases resulting solely from their in- 
creased effort or efficiency will not re- 


sult in rate cuts which take away th 
extra earnings., A conditional claux 
allowing the employer to change rt 
when new methods or equipment t 


introduced, usually accompanies su “ 
guarantees. : 
Guaranteed earnings, in the form « 3) 
minimum hourly rates for incent fes 
workers, are provided in many types | 7s 
incentive plans. The Wage-Hour At 4 
applies, of course, with full force to 1 wi 
centive workers. Union efforts are ¢ br 
rected toward raising minimum guar yee 
tees as high as possible in order to lim fre 
the wide fluctuations that are possi) i. 
in weekly earnings as a result of ireg 
larity of work and other causes beyon pr 


the employee’s control. Another fom 
of protection which unions favor is tlk 


payment of an established hourly m* 
for time lost through machine brea 
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f,ilure to receive work, improper 
vation of material flow, experi- 
tng with new patterns or models, 
other factors which prevent produc- 
wn from reaching capacity levels. 
Guaranteed Percentage—Not yet com- 
non, but an increasingly important 
ynion objective, are guarantees which 
vill assure the average experienced 
orker a given percentage of earnings 
wer basic rates. ‘To an appreciable ex 
ent, such guarantees reduce the effect 
f an incentive system and are, as such, 
art of the union drive to water down 
incentives. Under such an agreement, 
employees who reach a certain average 
ficiency are assured of weekly earnings 
commensurate with such efficiency re 
gardless of minor fluctuations in daily 
production. 

Specific safeguards which unions de- 
mand in connection with time studies 
include the prohibition of secret “‘clock- 
crs” and employer encouragement of 
“pace-setting” or other practices which 
unions have come to regard as unfair. 
In a number of cases, the percentage 
allowances for fatigue, delay, etc., which 
must be added to the time allowed for 
job performance, are specified in agrec- 
ments. Other contracts outline in de- 
tail the conditions under which time 
studies can be made. 
eNWLB Approval Needed—All these 
union theories and attitudes are par- 
ticularly important to employers now 
because of the fact that the introduction 
of an incentive plan must have the ap- 
proval of the National War Labor 
Board. According to H. E. Riley, chief 
of NWLB’s Administrative Research 
Section, the board “is likely to look 
with some suspicion upon many of the 
applications for approval of wage incen- 
tive schemes that we receive these 
days.” 

The first question NWLB is likely 
to ask when an employer brings an in- 
centive plan before it is, ““Why do you 
want to change your system of com- 
pensation now?” If, in addition to the 
standard explanations—that production 
must be increased and manpower more 
efectively utilized—the employer can 
state that former union opposition to 
incentive wages has been liquidated, he 


ae 
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; is assured of a more sympathetic hear- 
1m ofa 0g from the board. 
conti ¢ No General Rules Yet-NWLB pro- 
ypes fesses not to have had enough experi- 
ur Acie Cce yet with incentive wages to be able 
tsi to lay down general rules which, if met, 
are Gil Will secure approval for a plan. As a 
syanifaig 2T0ad principle, it holds that increased 
> limi ©™ployee earnings resulting directly 
cai from an increase in production are not 
irrect a CONsistent with the wage stabilization 
revo program. Contrariwise, the board is not 
- foram @t all concerned whether a new pay plan 
is thei “Hl increase or decrease production 
y ral ©OStS, as long as it does not affect the 
break tice of the product. 
With the creation of the Manage- 
1943 
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cut AIR EXPRESS COSTS 


by packing compactly 


AIR EXPRESS shipments receive such careful handling that the need for heavy 
cases and bulky packing is often eliminated. Whether your shipment weighs 
a pound or a ton, follow these two simple rules to cut AIR EXPRESS costs 
and to save space vitally needed for war goods: 


1. Pack compactly, but securely—to obtain best ratio of size to weight. 
2. Break large shipments into smaller units whenever possible. 


And for fastest delivery —ship early, as soon as package is ready—as early 
in the day as possible. 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is also working hand 
in hand with the Army and Navy to supply our fighting fronts the world over. 


TOMORROW, arr ExPRESS will girdle the globe in international peacetime com- 
merce... to bring all foreign markets to the doorstep of American business. 


CSS 


Gers there FIRST 
Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


write for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by air Express 
During Wartime.” Dept. PR-3, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Magic of 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


‘Teletalk 


e416 US ear | 


Instant Mt 3 


Graybar specialists in 86 key cities 
are ready to show you how the magic 
of instant Teletalk Paging Systems 
can speed up the work of your plant. 


Whether your plant is large or small, 
war orders are pressing and time 
wasted: is too precious. Teletalk is 
geared to the exact needs of your 
business and Graybar specialists 
can quickly advise you on priorities, 
appraise your needs and put it to 
work for you without any interfer- 
ence with the routine of your work. 


Teletalk Paging Systems are avail- 
able in as few as six speaker outlets 

. as many as 24. Models are ready 
to fit every size and type of business. 


Call your nearest Graybar house to- 
day for a Teletalk survey. You'll won- 
der how you ever got along without it. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


| ment Consultant Division in 
| (BW —Aug.7’43,p7), NWLB gets ex- 


| perts to work with it in analyzing incen- 


WPB 


tive programs. This may expedite the 
formulation of general rules for accepta- 
bility which will be extremely useful to 
employers. 

@Ten Guiding Points—Although, it 
must be emphasized, there is no ofh- 
cial NWLB doctrine on incentive cases, 
ten points have been set down by a 
high board official for use as a guide by 
the national and regional boards in de- 
ciding incentive cases. 

These are: 

(1) Any recognized or certified collective 
bargaining agency representing the employces 
should participate with the company in the 
development of the incentive plan and should 
join with the company in the application 
for approval. 

(2) In no case should an employee receive 
less remuncration under the incentive plan 
than he would have received for the same 
time worked at the job before adoption of 
the plan. Special time rates for waiting 
time, time during breakdowns, or for experi- 
mental work, may be approved if such rates 
are not higher than the guaranteed minimum. 

(3) The incentive plan should operate to 
reduce total costs per unit of output. The 
plan should not result in higher unit labor 
costs. 

(4) The approval of the plan should be 
subject to provision for subsequent review of 
the results by the regional board. The 
board’s order of approval should make it 
clear that changes in the plan may be or- 
dered within a specified period if the ex- 
pected results do not materialize. 

(5) The regional board should make cer- 
tain that there is a definite and easily fol- 
lowed procedure for resetting piece or bonus 
rates if changes in job methods, tools, or 
products result in substantial increases or de- 
creases in the worker's earnings for the effort 
and skill involved. The procedure, whether 
incorporated in the union agreement or set 
forth in the board’s directive order, should 
provide adequate union or employee repre- 
sentation in the determination of the new 
rates or adequate opportunity to consider 
the disputed rate as a grievance. 

(6) The incentive plan should be as sim- 
ple as circumstances will permit. An in- 
volved scheme may be difficult to analyze. 
Failure of the employees to understand the 
details of the plan, and their inability to 
me their earnings, will probably lead to 
in abnormal volume of grievances. 

(7) Particular care should be given to the 
analysis of proposals vpn operations in 
which production is not easily measured in 
phssical units of output. Bonus schemes 

sed on value of shipments are objection- 
able for the obvious reason that the value is 
affected by changes in prices of raw mate- 
tials and finished goods and by employment 
changes—factors unrelated to output per 
man-hour. 

(8) As a general rule, board approval 
should be given only to plans based on the 
measurable production of individuals or 
small, closely integrated working gangs. If 
no better incentive method can be used, 
bonus plans based on total plant output 
should be approved only where critical war 
production is involved and with adequate 
safeguards against excessive bonus payments 
used to disguise unwarranted wage increases. 


(9) No proposed incentive plan 
approved until the company has § ry) 
evidence that it has surveyed the in 
tion of the plant and facilities, th. flow « 
materials, and all other factors wich , 
affect output, and has effected an) 
ments in these factors which would 
tribute to greater plant efficiency. 

(10) Wherever possible, advicc assist 
ance should be obtained from th 
representatives of WPB’s Labor P > diictio, 
Division and its management iItant 
Several of the regional boards hav. alreg¢, 
received substantial assistance from ‘!\: 
resentatives and have well-organi: liaise 
arrangements. 


© Reviews Often Required—In ll wag: 
cases which come before it, and espe 
cially in those involving a basic change 
in the method of compensation, NWI 
must evaluate the application in term; 
of policies laid down for the board jy 
the President’s executive order on ec. 
nomic stabilization. In incentive cases, 
even where approval for a new plan j 
granted, the board will often require a 
review of the case at three- or six-month 
intervals in order to keep a check on 
how the plan is working out. 

A summary of NWLB action on rep. 
resentative questions raised in incentive 
cases follows: 


In the Los Angeles Steel Casting ¢ 
case, the board directed the company t 
establish a piccework system in the plant 
wherever, in the company’s judgment, suct 
procedure would aid production. ‘The board 
provided that the methods of establishing 
the rates were to be made available to ever 
employee working on a picce-rate job in su ‘ 
a manner that he wall be able to under 
stand how the rates were set. 
© Guaranteed Bonus Earnings—In the Mic: 
mold Radio Corp. case, NWLB directed 
that piecework rates for new opcrations b 
so computed that the average operator 


would earn at least 25% above the bas 
rate. 
In the J. I. Case Co. case, the parties 


were directed to include in the contract p 
visions for the restudy of piece rates if 
normal operators were unable to make 1(¢ 
per hour above base rates. 
© Guaranteed Daily Minimum—In the Littl 
Steel decision, more famous for the 15‘ 
formula it developed, the board provided a 
guaranteed minimum daily wage as requested 
by the union instead of a minimum guara 
tee for each weckly pay period as the em 
ployers asked. The board concluded that th 
a supported the basic principle of of 
the union’s position, that the complex wage 
rate system had given rise to consi lerable 
suspicion on the part of the employees be 
cause of their inability to compute ther 
daily earnings. 

In the Dahlstrom Tool Co. case, th 
board directed that incentive employees 5 
paid a guaranteed daily premium averaging 
7.5¢ per hour above base rates. 

@ Earnings Scale Preserved—In the \cks 
Co. case, the board allowed the company t° 
make rate adjustments necessitated 
changes in equipment or operations which 
did not substantially change the nature o 
the job. The order was designed to preserv¢ 
the scale of earnings in effect on the date of 

its issuance. 
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“Did that material’ 
come in, Tom?”’ 
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OA Vent wnas ARE JUST AS THICK 


Whether your shop foreman is behind your office 
wall in a small plant... or half a mile away in 
a big one...time wasted reaching him runs 
into money. 

War orders are just as pressing in the small 
plant and the modern Teletalk Paging System is 
the quick efficient answer to action NOW. 


Don't waste those precious minutes hunting for 
Tom, Dick or Harry. Just flick the key of your 
Teletalk Paging System, call your man by name, 
before you know it he is on your office phone. 
Waiting is an expensive luxury anytime. In war 
work it must be eliminated. 

Teletalk Paging Systems are upspeeding war 
work communications in thousands of small 
plants all over America. To them they bring the 
same quick action, the same coordination of 


een nic ee 


ing ing and ‘round on vs “Teletalk | 


Mustrated at right, Model 1006 Tele- 
talk Amplified Paging Unit with foci 
ities for 6 . 
Handsome solid walnut cabinet. 


effort Teletalk gives to the big plants with many 
speaker outlets. 

Available in as few as six speaker outlet combi- 
nations, Teletalk Paging Systems can bring to 
your plant the magic of instant contact. War or- 
ders probably give you the priority to put Tele- 
talk to work for you now. Your local Teletalk dis- 
tributor can tell you about priority, appraise your 


‘needs and install a Teletalk Paging System with- 


out interfering with the routine of your business. 
Teletalk Distributors are listed in the classified 
telephone directory, as shown below, in most key 
cities. If you can't find him in your phone book, let 
us know and we will see that you are contacted. 
Ask him about Teletalk Intercommunication Sys- 
tems, too. They are the modern answer to quick 
inter-office communication. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A., Established 1909. 
Export Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City. Cable Address: “*ARLAB” New York City. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western 
Electric Company, I ncor porated, and A mer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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CHECK LIST 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS | 


Now ready — eight 
volumes in_a speci 
McGraw - Hill pub- 
lishing program. 
s of nage espe- 
i Ip business 
i} lanned to he : 
a with boiled-down, simple 
treatment of their problems. 


Here is a serie 


These are primers of the Sens 
tional activities of ge og 
priced low — written = _ 
easy reading — valuable or ~~ 
smaller business owner-manag : 
as well as the specialized — 
and executive in larger concerns. 


C1) |. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


[] 2, HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


C] 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley 

C] 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley 


C] 5. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee 


C] 6 HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffiin 

[J] 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 


C) 8 HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
$2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeseeeaeeeteae 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. i 
330 W. 42nd St. Exam ne 
New York 18, N. Y. any 
Send me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ examination on 

approval. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, plus few cents 10 days 
postage, or return Dost 

paid. (Postage paid on orders on approval 
accompanied by remittance.) 


! 2 3 4 5 oF 
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Liquor Furlough? 


Heat is on WPB to permit 


| resumption of production for the 


civilian and prospects are grow- 
ing materially brighter. 


Liquor dealers whose shelves are grow- 
ing bare may find themselves able to 
stock “~ again in a not-too-distant fu- 
ture. Prospects of that “liquor fur- 
lough”’—i.e., resumption of civilian pro- 
duction—are growing materially brighter. 
WPB now has the whole industrial al- 
cohol program up for reconsideration 
(page 20), a move that the hopeful 
interpret as an omen of imminent leni- 
ency toward liquor consumers. 
© Congress May Intervene—That plenty 
of heat is being turned on WPB is evi- 
dent by the countless meetings being 
staged to thresh out the alcohol ques- 
tion. The Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
for instance, is insisting that so much 
industrial alcohol production is now in 
existence that marginal costs are mak- 
ing the government program far too ex- 
pensive. Congress shows signs of pick- 
ing up the RFC’s line of argument, as 
well as depioring the bootlegging and 
hijacking that invariably accompany the 
civilians’ thirst. 


Other potent arguments inc 
The government’s industrial 
stockpile is already adequate; 
molasses is being imported (p 
and the grain crop forecast is fa\orable 
and (3) a resumption of civilian prody. 
tion would bring down liquor pices 


le: (Ij 
ilcohg 
Mor 


© 11h) 


@ Flood of Stretchers—Shoul \ypp ] 
give in, present restrictions wou'd beg 
vised so that each distillery would cop, 
tinue to make some government alcohg 
but could use remaining capacity fy 
civilians. Upshot would be a flood ¢ 
neutral (blending) spirits to stretch & 
isting whisky stocks, plus a heavy em 


phasis on gin (which requires 1 aging! 

OPA has started revising the regul 
tions governing wine and distilled Spitit 
in the hope of hauling prices down, fy. 
lough or no furlough. So far the ne 


regulations (MPR 445) cover on 
wholesalers, retailers, and importers, 
Within three weeks, additional regule 


tions will appear, setting the prices 
brands at the distiller and winery level, 
® They Beat the Freeze—Trouble with 
prior liquor ceilings was that they gew 
erally froze prices as of a certain date, 
Distillers put out a flock of new brand 
and thus escaped the freeze on the olf 
ones. Wholesalers and retailers alleg 
edly took advantage of this confusion tp 
push their prices to unbelievable heights 

Now MPR 445 specifies that all 


tailers (regardless of size) can mark p 


DOOMED DUCKS 


After consulting federal and state au- 
thorities, the Suffolk County ration- 
ing committee dropped a bombshell 
into the capital of Long Island’s 
famed duck farms recently. It ad- 
vised 80 county poultrymen to liqui- 
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date 6,000,000 ducklings because of 


| 


slim chances of getting enough feed. 
Aroused farmers charged mass slaugh 
ter would cause “appalling losses” and 
partly blamed the feed consumption 
of over-enthusiastic amateur duck 
raisers for their plight. A more direct 
cause, however, was government seit 
ure of 20,000 bu. of corn which theit 
cooperative had stored away. 
Business Week * August 14, 1943 
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B its EXTRA ZING 


a il O LD CO Nl Ca m bags A bullet whines skyward to its rendezvous 


toe. with a Zero...or a Messerschmitt. It is going 
d con faster and will strike harder because an oxidiz- 
ilcohd ing agent such as potassium perchlorate was 
ity fog used in the powder charge that launched its 
ood of deadly mission. Potassium perchlorate makes 
tch @ powder burn faster, gives it extra power, gives 
VV em bullets and shells extra zing. 


aging Because of its chemical nature, potassium 
Tegule perchlorate has always been shipped and 
1 Spiniti stored in metal drums. Could another type 
vn, fur container be perfected to release the metal 
Ne ney in these drums for other war uses? Bemis bag 

only engineers tackled the problem and today our 
Dortery production lines are turning out specially de- 
signed and constructed Bemis W aterproof Bags 
that do the job safely and economically. 


regul 
ices of 
level, This is just one of the many contributions 
ie with Bemis has made to the war effort through its 
ey get experience and know-how in shipment of hard- 
n date. to-handle products. New materials, new con- 
brands structions, new bags are being developed con- 
he olf tinuously ... engineered for wartime jobs, they 
will provide more serviceable, better selling 


; alles. 
; containers for peacetime products after victory. 


s10n to 
eights Though we are busy on war work we still sup- 
all Tee ply bags for essential industrial and agricul- 
ark up tural products. If you have a packaging prob- 


| lem, present or future, let's talk it over. 
| 


CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 


In 23 Bemis factories and mills, over 8000 loyal Bemis 
workers, like Charles Vondra, of the Omaha factory 
are turning out bags that carry food and supplies to 
our fighting men, tents that shelter them, camouflage 
material and sandbags that help protect them. And, 
in addition to this essential service, they are buying 
war bonds heavily. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS © PLANTS IN 23 CITIES 
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-and like commandos, given those 
jobs that require “the best!”- - 


For those assignments where service con- 
ditions are known to be unusually severe, 
or where they carry the unknown “X- 
value” of stress that cannot be exactly 
figured, British Commandos and Ameri- 
can Rangers are chosen in warfare. For 
those same assignments in war equip- 
ment, Ampco Metal is the usual choice 
of design or operating engineers. 

This special bronze alloy, like those 
special shock troops, has established a splendid reputa- 
tion for delivering more than is expected of it. For a 
combination of high strength, exceptional life through 
resistance to wear, high fatigue strength, and general 
all-around versatile performance, Ampco Metal is with- 
out equal in the bronze alloy field. It plays a part in the 
construction of most aircraft, heavy ordnance, heavy 
machinery and machine tools. . . . Put Ampco Metal to 
service in your equipment bee 2 are failing, and 
gain the satisfaction of solving a difficult metal problem. 

Ask for “File 41 — Engineering Data Sheets that 
give case histories and technical data. ... It’s free. 


AMPGCO METAL, INC., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


DEPARTMENT BW-8 
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the net costs of distill 
higher than 334%; wine 5 
ueurs, cordials, and speci |tie; 
For wholesalers (also regard °s5 of 
the markup cannot exceed | 5% », 
tilled spirits; 25% on winc:; anj 
for cordials, liqueurs, and < j¢¢;;) 
@ Tough on Gins—Importe: | hay¢! 
given a few concessions, d\ ° to | 
costs, but on the whole O} \ do. 
believe prices will rise at t! 
level (because the water has cep 
out of distributors’ margins Op; 
get tough, however, with \ \exica 
Cuban gins, usually priced here 
according to fancy Dutch and Fy 
"ge an To stop this practice, ( 
as slapped a flat price of $1.65 a», 
gallon on Cuban gin at port of ay 
and $1.76 on Mexican gin (page 
On other imported spirits, the 
hereafter will be net cost to the 
porter plus the same dollar-and, 
markup used on such (or similar) y 
ucts in March, 1942. But increas 
foreign vendors’ prices after Apr, 
1943, cannot be included (to pre 
foreign vendors from manipulating: 
inside the U.S.). 
@ Uniform Consumer Price—Disti 
price schedules, which are to folloy 
the present batch of distributor-imps We al 
ceilings, will be on a dollar-and os 
basis. This means that when the w 
industry eventually is under the 1 
regulations, the ultimate consumer p 
will be about the same in every s 
Variations in markup between big 
little stores were not deemed feajggpmnus 
by OPA. 


Grade Labels Wi 


OPA has had to cut hei 
out of most of its program, b 
Vinson lent a friendly hand} 
rescuing meat setup. 


hk 


7 
4 


But ‘ 
b have 
) spen 
D billi 
pods a 
That 
oney 
Well, 
llion 
ter th 
ent! 


For the past month, the Office 
Price Administration has been hack 
away at its grade labeling program, ch 
ping off a piece here and a piece tit 
to bring it into line with the 7 
amendment to the Commodity Cr 
Corp. bill. The amendment forced Of 
to drop any grade labeling on its 0 
hook and limited its dealings in sta 
ards and specifications (BW-—Jul.! 
p16). ; 
@ Sleight of Hand—Fred M. Vins 
Director of Economic Stabilizat 
stepped in to save OPA’s meat grad 
program last week, setting a pattem ® 
may be followed in one or two 0% 
commodities that OPA claims cant 
controlled pricewise without grade lh 
ing. The CCC bill says OPA can a¢ 
labeling programs promulgated by 4@ndu 
other government agency. So, by a™ 
piece of sleight-of-hand in the fn 
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E WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you’ve got to 
- your head to understand it. 

We also want to warn you that—if you 
n't bother to read it carefully enough 
understand it—you may wake up after 
is war as poor as a church mouse. 


is year Americans are going to make 
minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 


But this year, we civilians are not going 
have 125 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
spend this on. We’re only going to have 
) billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 
pods are being used to fight the war. 


That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 
oney burning in our jeans. 

Well, we can do 2 things with this 45 

lion dollars. One will make us all poor 

ter the war. The other way will make us 
ently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 


each of us should take his share of this 
S billion dollars (which averages approx- 
mately $330 per person) and hustle out 
D buy all he could with it—what would 
appen is what happens at an auction 
here every farmer there wants a horse 
at’s up for sale. 


If we tried to buy all we wanted, we 
ould bid the prices of things up and up 
nd up. Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
‘te going to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 
pair of shoes we’re going to pay $8. 
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This bidding for scarce goods is going 
to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won’t keep up. 

So what will people do? 

U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 


feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 


And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that same old 
spot again—only worse. 

This is what is known as Inflation. 

Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 


But the government can’t do the whole 
job. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 


If, instead of running out with our extra 


KEEP PRICES 
DOWN! 


dough, and trying to bid on everything in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 


If, for instance, we put this money into 
(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts; (4) Life Insurance; and (5) 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for what we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are now. 

And we pile up a bank account. We 
have our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that'll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac- 
tically strangle us. 


Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can’t 
let the money that’s burning a hole in 
your pocket start setting the country on 
fire. 

* * * 


This advertisement, prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, is contributed by 
this Magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 


Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 
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Washington tradition, OES made the 
meat grades mandatory and everybody, 
including Congress, is happy. 

Most of OPA’s major grade labeling 
programs have now been modified or 
will be within the next fortnight. Modi- 
fication generally follows three patterns: 
(1) substitution of descriptive labeling 
for grade labeling; (2) giving shippers 
the choice of putting grades on invoices 
instead of on labels; (3) leaving prices 
tied to grades which need no longer be 
pee on labels. 

Here is the boxscore: 


Antifreeze—Labels must show whether a 
product is of standard or substandard strength 
under the new order not yet issued. A de- 
scriptive label probably will be substituted, 
telling what protection against freezing is 
afforded when a specified quantity of anti- 
freeze is added to a pulled quantity of 
water. 

Bed Linens—Requirement that certain 
constructions be labeled substandard is elimi- 
nated. 

Bulk Groceries—Requirement that retail 
grocers who buy in bulk and repackage be- 
fore reselling must show any grades that 
years on the original bulk packages is 
eliminated. 

Burley Tobacco—Requirement (applving 
only to the 1942 crop) that warchousemen 
state the grade of burley on the basket tag 
which carries the ceiling price has been re- 
voked. (OPA notes with satisfaction that 
the 1942 burley crop has been entirely re- 
moved from the warehouses, making the 
order meaningless.) 

Butter—Sellers of 93-score (top grade) but- 
ter need no longer mark wrappers or cartons 
“93-score” or “grade AA,” but they must 
show the grade on invoices. Retailers don’t 
have to tinker with grades at all. 

Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Grades 
need no longer appear on labels but must 
be stated on invoices. 

Dry Edible Beans—Country shippers can 
put grades on invoices instead of on labels. 

Eggs—Action which will cover the grade 
labeling of eggs at wholesale and retail is 
now under way, but the order has not been 
issued. Eggs, like meat, are 2 commodity on 
which OPA claims it must have grade label- 
ing or lose control of prices. 

Fine Papers—(Order not yet issued.) Ship- 
ers were required to show quality of job 
lots and seconds on both invoice and wrap- 
ping. Now they can take their choice. 

Kraft Paper—The four grades of kraft pa 
per may now be- marked on either labels or 
mvoices. 

Hardwood Logs—Prime grade hardwood 
logs need no longer be so marked. 

Hosiery—Women’s rayon hosiery needn’t 
be marked “grade A” and “grade B,” but 
ceiling prices are still hitched to grades. 

Meat—The labeling program is saved in 
toto by OFS, except on varicty meats. Here 
OPA has substituted descriptive for grade 
labels—“grade B” tongue will henceforth be 
labeled “canner” tongue, for example. 

Peanuts—Grades may be marked on in- 
voices instead of on containers. 

Rubber Heels—Grades need no longer be 
marked on heels, but, as with hosiery, prices 
are still tied to grades. 

Southern Pine Lumber—Sellers of lumber 
with “special soft texture finish” may now 
indicate this on invoices instead of marking 
the lumber. 
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Druggists at Work 


This time they’re backing a 
Patman-sponsored amendment 
to the antitrust laws to legalize 
buying pools for small retailers. 


Congressmen who have been home 
snifing sentiment in the past few weeks 
have been getting a priming from local 
afhliates of the National Assn. of Retail 
Druggists. Never so happy as when they 
have a bill in the congressional hopper, 
the druggists are trying now to line up 
support for H. J. Res. 102, introduced 
in the last session by Rep. Wright Pat- 
man, chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee and the N.A.R.D.’s 
longtime protagonist. 

e Amend Antitrust Laws—Presented as 
an amendment to the Sherman and 


YEAST MAKES MEAT 


Ever since newspapers last week 
printed the story of synthetic meat, 
St. Louis postmen have shoveled in- 
quiries to its producer: Anheuser- 
Busch. But the big brewery has few 
answers. First grab goes to military 
and lend-lease agencies; none is yet 
earmarked for civilians. Closely simu- 
lating beef, but containing more vi- 
tamins and proteins, the yet unnamed 
extender really is a new type of yeast. 
To produce “beef” off the hoof, 125 
Ib. of the yeast is mixed with 7,000 
gal. of water, 3,000 Ib. of molasses, 
and a quantity of ammonia. After 
twelve hours of stirring by air in a 
huge vat, the yeast grows 16 times by 
volume, leaving a ton of brown pow- 
der (left hand) ready for mixing into 
patties and cooking (right hand). 


Clayton antitrust laws, H. J. R¢ 
reads as follows: 


“No provision of the antitru 
be held or considered to forbid 
who is regularly engaged in « 
wares, or merchandise at retail 
not engaged in selling goods 
merchandise at retail from mo 
retail stores and outlets and \ 
gate sales in the previous calen 
not exceed $500,000, from 
jointly with one or more other such , 
sons in the purchase of such gods, y, 
or merchandise from the manufactys 
supplier thereof for resale at retai],” 


Almost word for word, it follows. 

language suggested for such . }j 
January by Rowland Jones, \ AR} 
Washington representative, in testiny 
before the House Small Business ( 
mittee. 
e Active Lobbyists— Retail dig: 
helped engineer passage in 1936 of 
Robinson-Patman law, which out» 
discriminatory selling practices and re 
lates quantity discounts (BW —),): 
’36,p12). And, during the thirty 
N.A.R.D. nursed fair-trade (resale-py 
maintenance) laws through thi leg ; 
tures of 45 states and the Mike? 
Tydings federal enabling act, which » 
tects users of these laws from antitr 
prosecution, through Congress (BV 
Special Report to Executives, & 
28’37,p38). 

But the druggists have found th 
Robinson-Patman and _ fair-trade ly 
are not enough. In the past ten yea 
they have watched the big drug man 
facturers wax bigger and more powet 
through consolidations and,  congmpwere 
quently, become less inclined to take a 
back talk from retailers. They have « 
the chains, the mail order houses, a 


the big department stores continue N 
flourish despite restrictive legislatingmves ¢ 
Small retailers with no capital for suifie pr 


enterprises have envied the growing 
cess of cooperative retailer-owned m 
tual wholesale drug houses (there a 
now 27 of them) in cutting costs # 
lengthening profits. ry, | 
e Buying Pools—In the face of all thing « 
they have agitated for amendment he | 
the antitrust laws to enable them ! 
engage in pooled purchasing. Thi 
they say, would give them a leverage 0 
manufacturers equal to that exercis 
by the chains and the mutual whodiithes 
sale houses, entitle them to the SW hy 
discounts, make it possible for them b 
charge the same low prices. In the pi 
year, OPA price ceilings, with the 
sultant squeeze on profit margins, hag™her | 
given retailers heavy ammunition ! 
their buying pool arguments. reas 

Under the present antitrust laws 
joint offer to buy at prices and on tem ee 
deemed reasonable by a group o * 
tailers implies a kind of close collabo 
tion—conceivably a joint refusal to bv 
tantamount to a boycott, if the mele 
facturer’s prices and terms were ™ 
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"A943 version 


Today it is our own Miss Liberty who trans- 
forms into fact the legendary result of 
Helen of Troy's kidnapping which pro- 
voked the Greeks to launch a thousand 
ships against the Trojans. 


V—Jun3 
"thirty 
esale-py 
IC lea 
e Mil 
vhich py 
antitny 
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con WERED BY C-E BOILERS . , . the Robert Lowry... 1,000th Liberty Ship 
) take an 
have see 


Ses, ay J ere , . . 
Never in the world's history has so much of human Mills required to produce the special forged headers — a 


itinue { 
gislati es depended on the speed and success of a single mari- major item of the Liberty boiler — were possessed by only 
for sud program. Never has any one industry exceeded the a few of the companies. This fact, however, was capitalized 
aa sent accomplishments of America's shipyards. Their by using the facilities of the several companies possessing 
here es ing achievement was dramatically emphasized by the these mills to supply headers in sufficient volume for their 
osts ament launching of the 1000th Liberty Ship, the Robert own requirements and in addition the requirements of boiler 
ty, built by the Delta Shipbuilding Corporation and now builders otherwise equipped to turn out complete units. Com- 
all thing operated by the Standard Fruit and Steamship Co. bustion Engineering is the major contributor to this program 
i ‘BB he launching took place a mere 17 months after the first and in addition to providing its own forging requirements has 
Th amerty Ship was delivered in December, 1941. In that month been able to supply six other companies permitting them to 
orage game Ships were completed. Now the rate is nearly 4 ships participate and turn out complete boiler units. By such co- 
‘xerci™meay. Find your own words to describe this achievement. operation the nation's boiler manufacturing capacity has 
| vee he serious problem of providing propulsion equipment for been most effectively utilized and the Industry has rendered 
rahe huge Liberty Ship program was recognized in the begin- an outstanding service to the country. A.742.B 
the pafme by action of the Maritime Commission in adopting 


the sggmeblished designs for which production facilities were 
1s, hagiiifher immediately available or could be quickly developed. Cc O M 3 U ©. T i Oo Ee 
ion | five thousand odd boilers entailed a one hundred fold 


- rease in production over normal for this type of boiler. E N g 3 N E E ir i N G 


bwever, by distributing the work amongst a dozen boiler 


. of nqgenvfacturers located in all sections of the country, it was 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. AN 
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\|laborgimmssible to make use of the majority of existing boiler manu-. 
to bufiMcturing facilities and thus meet the demands of the greatly 
mat celerated program. 
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KARDEX sees to it that everything’s 


‘under contro 
at Bell Aircraft 


@ Kardex Production Controls 

@ Kardex Procurement Controls 
@ Kardex Personnel Controls 

@ Kardex Progress Controls 

® Kardex Tool Crib Controls 

@ Kardex Machine Load Controls 


68% of Army-Navy “E” winners 
depend on Kardex Controls! 


J - 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


How to get office work 
done well, quickly, 
and at reasonable cost 


Is your office management problem complicated by abnormal 
factors today—shortage of help; more work to do and 
actually fewer man-hours to do it in; shortage of supplies; 
green hands; more tension and a rising curve of errors 
and costs? Here is a book to give you quick answers to 
all these problems—the direct methods of analysis—the 
latest tips on planning and control—modern time- and 
labor-saving ideas and methods for all the office organization 
and routines. 


Just Published—Second Edition—Leffingwell and Robinson's 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


How to get more 469 pages, illustrated, $3.00 
; Whatever you want to do to keep up output in your office 
office production —choose the right person for the right job—bring up 
@ Shows how to analyze the office organ- production without “driving’’—standardize set-ups and 
ization, its physical setup, the indi- procedures—control operations more carefully—detect the 
vidual worker, and the individual causes of wasted time, effort, and materials—you will 
work or service routine, for the con- find guiding fundamentals and practical methods to help 
tribution of each to the efficient, you, in this book. Brings a scientific approach to the 
economical output of the office practice of office management, giving the reader keys to 


the analysis of his organization and procedures, and 
describing specific methods of planning, instituting, and 
controlling the measures needed to correct weaknesses, 
improve output. and reduce costs 


@ Shows how to plan for improvement 
in each of these elements and the 
controls and checks to apply 


@ How to plan work routines is covered 


in detail, with keys to the balancing ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


of time, elimination of waste steps, 


effective utilization of equipment, and SEND —_ ae APPROVAL COUPON 

all other factors that influence results McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
® Giv ssife - f h Send me Leffingwell and Robinson’s Textbook of Office 

zives specific suggestions for the im- Management for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 16 

—— of correspondence, calcu- days I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, or eturn 

ating work, record-keeping, filing, book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 

messenger service, etc remittances. ) 

. «as DE Re técet cbse agenkenteaes 46006:006 oes nbegenses detsers 

@ Includes hiring, testing, and training 

of employees, office arrangement and BT oo ccs cvicccnece cess vceescosgescceonseess 

lighting, ete.—everything to make City and State. (en be—sepsassccenseempeaueehawwe 

this a constantly useful study and Position ab phd bi daddlee Ricaiain tal a 

reference manual for the office man- a ee 

ager. 
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| reasonable—which the Antitr «+ 


| the N.A.R.D., the National \\;, dilsevel 


sion might regard with suspic... § 

antitrust lawyers contend th. pox 
buying results in uniform cos ., \}, 
make in turn for uniform pric. ., yj 

constitute horizontal price-fi: \ 
is the issue in antitrust suits 1. w py 
ing in New York and New Jer,» y 


Wholesale Druggists, and loca’ aff; 
are charged with using state  iir-tnya 
laws as a blind for horizontal price § 
ing. irwave 
Actually, although they are -enterin) 
their arguments for the antitru-t amend 
ment on the advantages of pov led py. 
chasing, the druggists see H. J. Res, |) 
as something far more import t. The 
believe they could use it as ani enfor. 
ment club for the Robinson-Patmy 
Act. They think that such an ane, 
ment might make it possible for a tng 
association such as the N.A.R.1). to by. 
gain collectively with manufacturer 
behalf of its members and 
boycott when a manufacturer's 
policy was considered unfair. 
Druggists probably will not | 
hearings on their bill until an 
early in 1944—they figure it won't hut 
to bring it to a boil in an election yex, 


End Food Waste! 


War Advertising Council 
launches campaign to channel 
eating habits into least critical 
items and to plug the leaks. 


to s 
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The War Advertising Council (BH Act. 
Jul.3’43,p82) began mustering forces thi fide 2 
week for one of its biggest education: fi%ision’s 
campaigns against the toughest Amen- Mi state 
can home front problem: the impending Mhufact 
food crisis. Behind the drive is the Wa i, 200 
Food Administration. |-the 
@ Waste to Be Fought—Purpose of the M not | 
“Food Fights for Freedom” program ollusi 
to locate a now nonexistent reserve by ihe ej 
reducing waste to its absolute minimum Hi were 
and by channeling eating habits into the ibe J. | 
seven basic (and least critical) foods HM desig 


(BW—Apr.3’43,p58) in order to take fi meys 

the heat off short items. ndan 
First to implement the council’s bg 

push are the food and allied industr oii 

some 150 trade papers which are going Mht Jas 


to press immediately with the f first of a bject 
series of twelve monthly advertisement. HB, y 
This space either will be donated out: 
right or sponsored by advertisers and fie ¢;, 
will be printed with plates donated by 
typographical agencies. 

e Going to the Consumer—As the trade Bi nent’ 
press begins handing the drive down 10 B® cace 
food processors, distributors, and rectal: Hiway , 
ers, the council will start laying down 4" Hie ¢h, 
educational barrage on consumes MR fay 
through radio, newspapers, and poste. Miyain 
This part of the program will play dows 
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mers 
»sters 
down 


1943 


ds as “crisis” and will play 
c ign slogan: Produce, Con- 
Shar. and Play Square. 

os of the drive are Vernon 
. advertising director of Swift & 
nd \\ !A consultant, and Charles 
mer, General Foods’ promotion 
and program coordinator for the 
Advertising Council. 

psevelt May Speak—The campaign 
eduled to reach top speed in mid- 
mber. Around then, President 
velt is expected to spur it on via 
irwaves. 


ir Trade Test 


Liquor firms enter pleas 
olo contendere in antitrust 
to spur judicial clarification 
colorado trade law. 


insp! 


a procedural shortcut, seven of 
ation’s leading liquor makers and 
butors and an official of the Col- 
Package Liquor Assn. pleaded 
contendere in the U.S. District 
nt at Denver last week, to charges 
nspiracy to violate the Sherman 
trust Act by conspiring to fix, raise, 
maintain liquor prices in Colorado. 
pitalized Trade Act—The indict- 
s (BW-Mar.21’42,p65) also named 
ther defendants, including compa- 
trade associations, and individuals— 
hally the whole U.S. wine and liquor 
hstry—and charged in effect that 
y took advantage of the Colorado 
Trade Act, passed in 1935, to raise 
es illegally in violation of the Sher- 
) Act. This case is now likely to 
ide a first test of the Antitrust 
ision’s new line of attack on the 
state fair trade laws, which allow 
bufacturers to fix retail prices on 
t goods. Such contracts may be 
l-the Supreme Court has said so— 
not if they are illegally arrived at 
ollusive action. 
e eight who pleaded nolo conten- 
t were fined a total of $24,000 by 
ge J. Foster Symes. The proceeding 
designed, by stipulation between 
pmeys for the government and the 
ndants, to avoid the time and ex- 
se of bringing hundreds of attorneys 
witnesses to Denver for a trial that 
sht last for months. 
ubject to Appeal—Under the stipu- 
on, the defendants who were fined 
permitted to appeal to the Tenth 
p. Circuit Court of Appeals, despite 
fact that a nolo contendere plea 
nically means they admit the gov- 
ment’s contention for the purpose of 
case. They would have appealed 
‘ay if found guilty by a jury, and 
there is fairly close agreement on 
facts and only questions of law 
hain to be settled, it was thought 
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Shooting Straight 
with Farquhar 


The recognized fire power of American made guns with their 
“straight shooting” quality, is leading our boys onward—to Ber- 
lin—to Tokyo and to Victory. To produce these “straight shooting” 
guns many war production plants are using Farquhar hydraulic 
presses to straighten gun barrels which have an excess runout. This 
picture was taken with the gun barrel on the press under 750,000 


lbs. pressure. 


You'll find the entire Farquhar organization a “straight shooting” 
bunch of engineers, anxious to help you solve your hydraulic press 
or material handling problems. Farquhar hydraulic presses are 


engineered and designed for exacting operations in all kinds of 


metal working jobs. Built in all sizes and capacities from three to 
7200 tons. 


-@HYDRAULIC PRESSES . 

; AL HANDLING CONVEYORS 

L MACHINERY 

J... York, Pennsylvania 
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FACILITIES 


TIME-SAVING EQUIPMENT 
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We invite 20 OP 
“4264 at yo 
facilities ‘ements 


INDUSTRY 


better to put the law arguy ens. 
up to the Sits court. Sho ld ¢, 
peals court sustain the gover iney: 
defendants probably will ap) -a) ; 
Supreme Court. 

Defendants fined, and th 4 
included Hiram Walker, In._ §3: 
Seagram Distillers Corp., $3,5\\(). 
ley Distillers Corp., $3,000 \, 
Distillers Products Corp., $° (00) 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., $3,(\\)0: p, 
Forman Distillers Corp., $2,5()0; f; 
fort Distilleries, Inc.,. $3,000. ang) 
Speegle, a director of the Colorado p, 
age Liquor Assn., $2,500. 


Profit in Variety 


Banknote is keynote; 
five-and-ten-cent stores as sl oy 
soar and high price lines dr 
more customers. | po 


Despite merchandise and labor shy 
ages, the ten-cent store has manage 
improve its position during the , 
This is evident in the Harvard Busin 
School’s annual study, just released, 
expenses and profits of limited py 
variety chains. 
e Higher Price Level—Dollar sale; mits a 
store averaged from 15% to more thalmpeari 
17% higher in 1942 than in 194] #Biseh 
39 stg | five-and-ten-cent chai 
reporting with outlets scattered throw 
out the U. S. and Canada. The increz 
somewhat higher than that of large: 
dependent department stores (BW-| 
31’43,p94), was due chiefly to a high 
general price level. 

But the greater quantity of goods sl 
and the higher price lines introduced 
replace obsolete rubber and metal goo 
should not be overlooked. Besides ¢ 
pensive additions to F. W. Woolwo 
& Co. merchandise (BW —Jul.174 pigh| 
p88), McCrory Stores Corp. featur sale 
quilted bedspreads up to $7.98, I. gr 
Green Co. offered furniture at pro 
up to $10 on a cash-and-carry basis, 5. SS § 
Kress & Co. sold 32-piece china sqmmted' 
at $5.35 and $6.25, while others me 
chandised various new lines accordi 
to top price limits of $1 or $5. 2 
e Sales Figures Zoomed—Sales per soggy’! 
rose spectacularly in the last year. Tl 
number of stores registering sales 
less than $30,000 dropped by more tha 
50%, because (1) increased sales 
many stores advanced them _ into 
higher group, and (2) most failures 2 
among low-volume stores. 

While dollar sales increased | 
16.1% to keep ahead of rising dol@m)ust 
costs (which climbed 11.8% ahead qi en 
last year), store men figure that incre 
in physical volume of merchandise 
did not keep up with costs, so t 
dollar costs per transaction probably # 
creased. Major cause of this was the» 
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OPPING SQUADS 


oid of sharp enforcement teeth, 
Office of Price Administration is 
sy enlisting housewives as price con- 
] policemen—a move long held in 
rve. Recruits are asked to carry 
icial price lists when shopping, call 
lations to the attention of shop- 
pers, then report them to ration 


ibor sho 
lanaged 


the V 


| Busngfiards if no correction is made. Neat 
ie chological maneuvers are the anti- 
“Bibck market pledge required of re- 
sales sits and the poster symbols (above) 
more tlMpearing in increasing numbers in 
194] usehold windows. These constitute 
rhe arning to illegal operators to mend 
© increamell. WayS. 
f large j 
(BW-] 


yal 


dollar payroll costs which advanced 
about the same rate as sales rose. 
Better Earnings Record — Despite 
bor problems and increased costs all 
ng the line, the variety chains man- 
d to show a better record on earnings 
fore taxes in 1942 than in 1941. The 
night merchandising profit was 7.84% 
sales last year, only 6.35% in 1941. 
xes, however, took a bigger bite last 
at pre and consequently the net after 
sis, § Hees on Wt to 3.78% in 1942 com- 
hina sggted with 4.98% the preceding year. 
hers mem [hat consumers are taking to the 
accordnmmeand-ten-cent stores in ever increas- 
F g numbers is indicated by a com- 
per st ison Of last year’s report with that 
1932. Average sales per store were 
pher than for any prior year, and 
bre than three-fourths again as large 
they were a decade ago for 15 chains 
porting data for the study since 1929. 


ECT PETRILLO PLAN 


Just one more proposal ard refusal 
end the year-old ban on recording 
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t increag™music by the American Federation of 
idise o@M@Musicians, just before the National War 
so th@lbor Board tackles the problem, might 
bably ave passed unnoticed last week, both 


is the mi the industry and among the mu- 
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NAPPY cettr sti 


for the AUS. This is Qos, remember ? 


Maybe you never knew Joe, but Joe knew you. Joe used 

to work at the postoffice. When a letter came along with 
your address, Joe shot it into slot 17—which was practically 
in the bag. The postman’s bag! Joe carried your Postal 
Unit Delivery number in his head. 

Joe is sorting letters for the Army now, by Pacific bases 
instead of city blocks. The new man on Joe’s job will be 
years learning what Joe knew. Slow sorting is making 
late mail . . . may even delay letters a day. 

So the Post Office, short 35,000 men like Joe, wants 
you to put the Postal Unit Delivery number on your letters 
to the 124 cities where the mail is hard to sort. Revise 

. your address records, mailing lists and stencils—and 
include in the addresses the Unit Delivery number for 
every city where they are in use . . . It won’t take long to 
get used to this new number system .. . it will help the 
Post Office in this critical period. And it does assure your 


own mail getting prompt delivery. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1461 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Originators of Metered Mail. . . largest manufacturer of Postage 
Meters in the world...Now devoted exclusively to war production. 
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HAPPIER 
LANDINGS FOR 
NAVY FLIERS 


“Flat Tops’ have to be flush tops so 
that Navy aircraft can take off and 
land smoothly. Massive i 
Elevators carry planes to and from 
hangar deck and are so skillfully 
engineered as to provide positive . 
level landings at flight deck.., 
Sedgwick is also supplying om- 
munition hoists and other special 
hoist equipment for many types 
of Navy and Maritime vessels. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


159 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS - ROTO-LIFTS 


POST-WAR PLANS 
Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


Cpportunities For 


POST-WAR 


European Markets 


Well known manufacturing com- 
pany, with able French engi- 
neering and management staff, 
and with substantial interests 
here and abroad, is interested 
in preparing for the exploitation 
of post-war European markets. 
Large manufacturing companies 
in the mechanical or electrical 
field are invited to communi- 
cate with us concerning our 
plan for the establishment of 
assembly plants or representa- 
tion abroad. 
Our wide technical and com- 
mercial experience in both 
European and American indus- 
try enables us to handle an 
g t prob hl 
as conversion of specifications 
to European standards, etc. 
Only direct communications 
from first rate companies 
be considered. 


BO-352, Business Week 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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sicians, except for the fact that the 
radio industry itself was brought directly 
into the negotiations for the first time. 

Heretofore, James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the union, has approached 
radio indirectly—chiefly through tran- 
scription companies which furnish re- 
cordings to radio stations. But direct 
attack brought the stalemate no nearer 
a settlement. 

The proposal would have required 
broadcasters to pay performance fees to 
the A.F.M. which would total $18,000,- 
000 in a five-year period. In exchange 
for these fees, the union would resume 
recording and agree to work with the 
recording companies to secure an 
amendment to the copyright law which 
would call for payment of royalties to 
singers and instrumentalists as well as 
the copyright owners of the music. 

Presumably the best reason broad- 
casters had for rejecting the proposal is 
that they do not want such a copyright 
statute—because they would have to 
pay royalties to the musicians as well 
as to the transcription companies, over 
and above rental fees. 


WINDOWS FOR SALE 


Sale of 15,000 surplus windows by 
the Quartermaster Corps in San Fran- 
cisco to Dolan Building Material Co. 
of Portland, Ore., last month appears to 
be among the first of such deals and, as 
such, is being watched carefully by 
West Coast business. 

The Army apparently overbought 


BUNA BOOTS 


Circumstantial evidence that the gov- 
ernment’s synthetic program is bring- 
ing rubber supply up to direct military 
needs is work boots now coming off 


windows for repair and const 
new barracks at Pearl Harbor. |} 
paid by Dolan wasn’t made publi 
the company is selling them (or 
per window, which is about 6° 7 
the current price for windows jp 
Portland area. 


The windows, made by Wes 
Door Co., Oakland, Calif., are 2 & 
in. x 4 ft. 6 in., and each contains 


panes. Frames are of sugar pine, 


RELIEF FOR MERCHANTS 


The pain of operating during wart 
has been eased somewhat for rctail » 
chants in New Hampshire, North 
olina, and Minnesota through |egisla 
action. For the duration, New Hay 
shire assessors are obliged to consi 
any decrease in value of warcs due 
federal restrictions or freezes in comp 
ing assessments on shopkeeper 

North Carolina slashed busines; { 
cense fees 30% for ice cream manuf 
turers; 50% for bicycle dealers, hog 
hold appliance dealers, business machi 
dealers, soda fountains, music and n@ 
stores, outdoor advertising, secutit 
dealers, and tourist camps; 75% fora 
dealers, motorcycle dealers, service 4 
tions, and motor fuel distributors. | 
other law permits the assessor to use} 
discretion in evaluating frozen stocks 
automobiles. 

Minnesota went to town for a 
dealers, making it possible to assess ff 
zen cars at 5% instead of 334% of fy 
value. 


\ 


the production line at United Sts 
Rubber’s Connecticut plant. Th 
are 100% Buna S except for rublt 
cement at seams. For the time bei 
at least, rationing reserves them i 
vital war and industrial workers. 
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SOMEWHERE IN CHINA: P-40 planes of Amer- 
ican Fighters flying with the Chinese Army are 
protected during overhaul by canvas. Yes, every 
yard of Hooperwood FIRE-CHIEF finished Can- 
vas is just as important to the war effort as steel, 
aluminum, explosives and other vital materials. 


And when the war is over, this amazing fire, 
water, weather and mildew resistant Hooper- 
wood “Engineered Canvas” — now produced 
exclusively for government needs — will open 
up new broad fields of usefulness, benefit many 
widely used products. 


To mention but a few —awnings that won't 
ignite from carelessly-tossed cigarettes or rot 
from mildew; special canvas truck covers that 
will outlast their predecessors several times 


over; welding curtains, construction windbreaks 
and tarpaulins that refuse to burn even though 
touched by torches, hot rivets, or glowing coals; 
canvas marine supplies that will help strike out 
the fear of fire on shipboard; aircraft canvas 
fabrics that repel gasoline and oil. 


These and many other applications of Hooper. 
wood “Engineered Fabrics” for business anc 
industry will be waiting for you when condition: 
return to normal. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New Yok PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Since 1000 (through six wars) the HOOPER name has symbol- 
ized highest quality in Cotton Duck and other Heavy Cotton 
Fabrics, Paper Mill Dryer Felts, Filter Cloth, Rope, Sash Cord. 


Fine-Chick Finished .—- 
HOOPERWOOD COTTON DUCK 
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Maybe you've never looked at it in quite 


that way, but saving manpower is a large 

art of a sweeper’s job. Put M-D sweep- 
ing tools into his hands and see what 
happens .. 


His ion F ses oy ‘epares the way 
for extra production efficiency which, in 
effect, creates extra manpower. 


His better control of germ-laden dust 
and litter helps protect the health of work- 
ers, guarding against loss of manpower. 


His woorging is done without waste 
motion and is less fatiguing. Thus the 


In other words, M-D sweeping tools 
make for faster, cleaner and easier sw 
ing. That is why they have replaced or- 
dinary brushes and push brooms in 
thousands of industrial plants since 
Pearl Harbor. 


Put M-D brushes to work in your busi- 
ness. Your order with a priority —_ 
of AA-5 or higher is all that is require 


Milwan be 
Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Self-Moistening *‘ Dustless” 
Brushes 
“Ss Sweep” Brushes and 
ibre Brooms 
“Speed Wash” Brushes 
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sweeper saves manpower in his own work. 
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House in Order? 
Railroads hope their debt 


| cuts have put them in shape for 


postwar competition, now that 
gross seems to have ceilinged. 


Back when railroads were a real trans- 

portation monopoly, their debt struc- 
tures, while heavy, were really not out 
of line with average yearly revenues. 
No one envisaged any sharp change in 
their basic position then, either, so few 
efforts to reduce debt were made. Ma- 
turing bonds were just refunded, and 
even reorganizations rarely resulted in 
any real cut in funded debt. 
e Competition Gets Tough—However, 
following the last war, there was rapid 
development of competition from the 
truck, bus, private car, pipelines, inland 
waterway systems, coastal shipping, and 
finally airlines. These took traffic once 
exclusively railroad business and began 
to change the picture sharply. 

The depression 1930's finally began 
to open the eyes even of those who had 
not yet appreciated the scope of the 
change. Also, the severe contraction of 
earnings seen in 1938 at last convinced 
many carriers that their debt structures 
would have to be cut to levels more in 
keeping with their permanently lowered 
earning power. 

@ War to the Rescue—Funds to finance 
the comprehensive retirement programs, 


of course, were sadly lacki: 
time thereafter. However, | 
of war finally gave the rai 
chance. Traffic began to 

all-time highs, a rate rise in 
an carlier granted wage in 
most roads, too, enjoyed, 

very tax-sheltered positions. 


The period from Novem) 


to May, 1943, saw the full : 
the rails as leading war babic 
one minor exception, subst 
to-year gains shown in mo 
ings and 1942 net, after a! 
charges, 
000,000—$957,000,000 to 
Some marginal roads paid 
under stockholder pressure, 


used a large part of their rapid] 


ing cash to retire debt (B\ 
p94). All told, 
000,000 par value, or 4.4% 
debt, was paid off. 
debt has been retired at an 
pace. 


@ Outstanding Cases—Of th 
B. & O. retired at least | 


roads, 
of its funded debt betweci 
1941, and June 30, 
Kansas-Texas 11.3%, an 
Coast Line 10.7%. Southe 
Pere Marquette cut their « 
9.5%; Chicago, Burlington 


Illinois Central, and N. Y. Central § 


to 9%; and Southern Pacific 


Chicago & St. Louis some 6.5% «a 


In the first half of 1943, 
published show that both gr 


operating income of the Cl: 


actually approache« 


in 1942 som 


Thus fa: 
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A TREND REVERSED oh 
Railway net falls below year ago despite large gain in gross. Sonal 
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Monthly rail revenues still manage 
to keep ahead of 1942 levels—but 
| with difficulty, as the leveling curve 
tells. Higher wages and federal taxes 


have caught up with net operating 
come which is below the compari! 
month of the previous year for ! 
first time since November, 
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tinued to run well ahead of 1942. 
»wever, most of the gain was achieved 
the first quarter. Since then, as the 
ompanying chart indicates, it has 
‘ome mereasingly hard to maintain 


for » earlier pace. 

stimllGross at a Ceiling?—Gross, particu- 
their fly, in the April-June period gave evi- 
iT to dlince of being in a leveling-off stage. 
14) all is suggests the railroads may well be 


case, @MBproaching a monthly freight traffic 
T a typ for the war period, and, due to this 
‘tor and the lower freight rates in 
Der, |Mlect since mid-May, some rail students 
weringfil/w think monthly revenues, for the 
\Vith WiiBst of 1943, except for the customary 
‘tial yell ,sonal peak in October, may run little 
thly eafiliove May levels. 
taxes lm The rails have done a good job hold- 
/ down operating expenses. ‘These, 
pwever, are gradually absorbing more 
lividengiif—d more of the revenue gains reported. 
so if, as many expect, wage increases 


ly mou a retroactive basis have to be finally 
\lar./i@anted, the expense trend will receive 
ne $4Bnsiderable upward impetus. 


Impact of Taxes—Even more impor- 
it is the matter of taxes this year 
ven face roads exhausted their once large 
credit carryovers in 1942. ‘Tax ac- 
als through June showed the start- 
g rise of some 90%, and the bill 
me to about 21¢ out of each dollar of 
Missoufoss revenues. 

Atlan As there is no reason to expect them 
Ry. aM get any smaller from here on, this 
ots abalMctor definitely beclouds the 1943 
, mings picture. It was taxes more than 
favorable effects from the coal strike 
present lower freight rates that sent 
t operating income under year-earlier 
els in June, the first month this has 
ppened since November, 1941. 
Much to Be Desired—No doubt the 
bt already retired has given many 
ads a head start on the sheriff. Never- 
cless, much remains to be done, say 
il analysts, before the funded debt of 
ite a few can be deemed “‘safe”’ in 
lation to their competitive position 
hen the transportation business again 
/ bes on a normal peacetime basis. 


ports } 
s ands 
5 1] 10 


lt is true that, with present heavy 
sh resources, many marginal rails are 
a position now to retire much addi- 
pnal debt. Also, full 1943 earnings, 
less present signs fail, should remain 
ty large by normal standards (even 
ough they are expected to run under 
42 levels). 
Desire to Put Cash Away—Many are 
bw hedging former optimistic rail fore- 
sts due to the recent operating trend. 
0 disturbing them is the brighter 
br outlook. This, they expect, will 
_} so @Bctate greater caution in planning debt 
D uction programs and dividend dis- 
sts s@mements so as to enter the postwar 
ars well heeled with cash. There will 
substantial deferred maintenance to 
‘ ‘nanced then and much modern 
(or “uipment to be bought in order to 
41, fiRect competition. 


iting | 
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In “Custom-Building”. . . 


is left to chance 


In Clare “Custom-Built” Relays there has always been one 
constant factor—the insistence on the finest materials available, 
on precise designing and construction. Nothing is ever left to 
chance in “custom-building”’ Clare Relays to meet the exacting 
and varied requirements of modern industrial designing. 


“Custom-building” to specified demands has made Clare the 
wanted name on relays for use in designing for today and for 
tomorrow. 

A good example of “custom-building” is the Clare Type A a.c. 
Relay shown here. This is a highly efficient multiple contact 
relay which makes it possible to discard a.c.-d.c. converters, 
batteries or d.c. power supplies. It can be supplied with vari- 
ous types of mountings; with contacts of rare metals or special 
alloys in a wide range of sizes, ratings, and forms. 


If you have a design problem which the ordinary run-of- 
the-mill relay will not solve, let 
our engineers “‘custom-build” a 
relay to meet your requirements. 
Ask for the Clare catalog and 
data book. C. P. Clare & Co., 
4719 Sunnyside Avenue, Chi- 
cago (30), Ill. Clare engineers 
in all principal cities. Cable ad- 
dress: CLARELAY. 


*"Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


CLARE RELAYS 
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AN AMERICAN FELT Co. Advertisement 


is for 
..._ GUNS 
..._- GASKETS 


... GOV'T GRADES 


GuNs.. -Among countless other wartime 
services, FELT is playing a significant part in 
producing guns for our fighting men. Typical 
uses ... detonators, shell timers, scabbard lin- 
ings for submarine guns, gunbreech oiling pads. 


GASKETS... AEROFELT gaskets, grom- 

mets, washers, are replacing critical rubber in 

many automotive and aviation applications 
.. successfully and at lower cost. 


GOVERNMENT GRADES... Most of 
the FELT made today is for Army, Navy and 
Air Corps requirements and to their specifica- 
tions. For the convenience of all FELT users, 
standard grades are now easily identified and 
obtained under S.A.E. specifications. 


GRINDING... and polishing are but two 
of the many production functions performed 
by FELT. It is used to finish stainless steel, 
safety and plate glass...to achieve mirror- 
like surfaces on fine instruments...and to 
surface pottery and metal fixtures prior to 
glazing and plating. 


GREASE RETENTION...The marked 
ability of FELT to hold and to feed oil and 
other liquids (such as ink) makes it invalu- 
able in an infinite number of machines, ma- 
chine tools and mechanical assemblies. FELT 
plug inserts in helical valve springs (in air 
compressor valves) lubricate efficiently, guard 
against corrosion. 


GAIN... Learn at first-hand what FELT 
can do for you. As the world’s leading FELT 
manufacturer, thoroughly familiar with pres- 
ent and potential uses of this versatile and 
adaptable material, we are always glad to 
give technical assistance. Data sheets and 
samples are available. 


Write for “The Story of FELT.” 


American Felt 
Com: 


TRADE MARK 
General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
Detroit; Philadel 


New York; Boston; See 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San ri Dallas; St. 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY PARTS FOR OIL 
RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, DUST 
EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING FELTS, VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 
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THE MARKETS 


From all signs, rollback of security 

prices, engendered by Mussolini's fall, 
seemed ended last week. Except at in- 
tervals, the market has shown a certain 
amount of inertia, and trading volume on 
Thursday of last week was the second 
smallest full session total reported by the 
Big Board this year. 
@ Position Seems Improved—Some evi- 
dence of life was seen carly this weck 
when a rally took place embracing both 
peace and war died. A part of this rise 
is attributed by some to short covering. 
While volume was higher than in previ- 
ous sessions, it still was not large. The 
drying up of liquidation and the some- 
what better price levels appcar—at least 
to some market students—to have 
strengthened the market’s technical po- 
sition. 

Strect opinion as to the possible price 
trend over the near term continues to be 
divided. ‘Those who recommended pur- 
chases during last week's extreme dull- 
ness remain of the belief that prices are 
headed upward. Others, however, are 
just as adamant in believing that the 
major price trend is still downward. 

@ That Peace Puzzle—In other words, the 
Street, like most investors, is still puzzling 
over the prospect for an early peace and 


ever, including the fall of Bulg: 

little influence on investor senti: yt ; 

prices by Sept. 30 were still 

month-earlicr levels. 

@ Confusing Ups and Downs— 

Sept. 30 and the day after the A 

when a new 1918 high was 1 

there was a rise of 9%. Nevert 

downtrend soon sect in, and by 

of 1918 virtually all the gain: 

since midsummer had been wipc 
While trading in commodity 

has generally been pretty quict 

just as in securities, there has } en ; 

least one recent exception. Fa 


weck, the Chicago Board of Trae a 


joyed the largest single day’s bus 
cash corn in its history. 
000 bu. changed hands that day 
ing prices. 

@ Farmers Let Go—However, 
modity Credit Corp. guarantee that 


benefit from 


for the alacrity with which farmers « 


their holdings. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yea 
over the question of what effect it would Week ie rong \ 
have on business gencrally and security Stocks 
ae in particular. Industrial ...415.9 115.9 124.8 865 

A glance back at the market action of Railroad .... 36.8 36.7 40.5 262 
1918 suggests that the stock buyer, thus Utility - 90.0 49.9 51.5 29 
far, has not changed much in 25 years. Bonds r , 
Then, as now, there was much indecision. Industrial aot 0 116.5 116.6 1083 
In August, 1918, when sharp improve- — Bine ag . aa 
ment was beginning to be seen in the at . 

: . U. S. Govt..112.9 112.8 113.2 11 
over-all war picture, stocks on the New _ 
York Stock Exchange, as a whole, Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
showed a price rise of roughly 2.5%. for government bonds which are from the 
The Allicd successes in September, how- Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
140 140 
50 Industrials 44, get) 
120 t yr" $?t* "h 120 
pl fe! 
jtt+ 
tT | 
100 i 100 
ttrtlaset!) 

pT beetterer! , 3 oa 

80LW. ir nm heccheh wenn! , ‘ errwe cee wee eee 8 
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50 + Close 
+— Week's low 
(1926 = 100) 
40 try aT 40 
+t+', 
30 - wes real 20 Rails 30 
7 day tal 
Setar? 44 
grrttet 
V 1 Frewd eewe reed ewawe ow perches lorslresli ssa bosrl cea esaal 20 
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‘Dete: Stendord & Poor's Corp. 
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Some 3,545. 


the Com. 
sold up to and including that day would 
any future rise in cciling 
prices was believed responsible, i: part, 


Excellent prospects for 
the new crop likely were another factor 
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nlisted Rumpus 

Stock exchanges move to 
in on the over-the-counter 
cket’s dealings, and N.A.S.D. 
es them both barrels. 


Recently, the Trading & Exchange 
ision of the Securities & Exchange 
nmission proposed that the SEC 
ously consider adoption of a new 
» designed to relax the listing re- 
rements of regional exchanges on 
hes that are purely local or intrastate. 
der the proposal, the SEC would re- 
uish its present direct policing 
ers over issuing corporations and, 
ead, permit the regional exchanges 
exercise their own powers in that 
nection, subject to SEC supervision. 
Need of Assistance—Such an oppor- 
ity to cut in on the large business 
nsacted over-the-counter had long 
mn awaited by the smaller exchanges, 
ere, in some cases, there have been 
s of malnutrition for some time past. 
nsequently, they lost no time in 
ting an offensive to this end. 
Howard F. Taylor, president of the 
timore Stock Exchange, started the 
| rolling with much publicity by 
ecting letters to the SEC and mem- 
s of Congress proposing that all 
urities be traded only on registered 


— oes out over-the-counter 
er) 


gether) on the premise that. the 
blic would then receive greater pro- 
tion. Then an application was filed 
week by the New York Curb Ex- 
pnge asking for SEC permission to 
nt unlisted trading privileges on the 
bb to common stocks of six compan- 
which for some time past have been 
ively traded over-the-counter. 
omprehensive Plan—The Chicago 
bck Exchange, in addition, has just 
ounced that it is now preparing a 
iprehensive plan for operation under 
¢ proposal that would permit tradin 
unregistered securities on a saieaal 
SIS. 
Fully awake to the potential danger 
such proposals to its members, the 
tional Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
. (BW—May15’43,p102), has not 
n idle in the meantime. It has 
tted an offensive on behalf of the 
‘t-the-counter boys, sending over a 
rage in the form of a blistering reply 
the Baltimore exchange, taking up 
int by point its various allegations. 
Bitter Fight Forecast—The N.A.S.D., 
D, has indicated that it intends to 
ht the New York Curb’s proposals to 
last ditch. Consequently, unless all 
‘sent signs turn out to be camouflage 
igned to confuse the opposition, a 
ock down, drag "em out fight, no 
lds barred, seems likely to take place 
or to (and probably during) the SEC 
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*% “WE WANT WOMEN”—that’s the cry from 
warplants facing manpower shortages. 

And, when you get women as replacements in 
your plant—you want to keep them—and keep 
them working successfully. 

Temperamentally and physically, women are 
more sensitive to their working conditions. 

Uncomfortably cold workrooms not only affect 
women’s attitude but their aptitude. Cold fingers 
move slower...make more mistakes. Over-heated 
workrooms mean increased susceptibility to colds. 

With the automatic even heating of Modine 
Unit Heaters in your plant you not only insure 
workers’ comfort but protect their health. 

That means more than morale. Absentee-sick- 
ness decreases. And production increases. 

Modines use less fuel. Individually controlled 
units deliver heat where needed and only when 
needed. On and off like a light. No wait for 
warm-up; no over-run when right temperature is 
reached. No heat is wasted. 

Modine Unit Heaters are made in Horizontal 
(as shown) and Vertical Delivery models. Get 
Catalogs 142-B and 142-C. Play safe—order 
your unit heaters now for early delivery. 


om, 


modine 

STEEL 
UNIT HEATERS 

and 

STEEL COILS 

available to 

industries 
doing war work 


ag 


Look in your phone book for 
Modine representative's name 
—“Where to Buy It” section 
under “Heating Apparatus.” 


modine 


UNIT HEATERS 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 
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GENERAL 
OVERHAUL 
WORK 


Rodgers Universal Hydraulic 
Presses will do your repair 
job with Speed, Durability 
and Safety. Illustrated above 
is a r00-Ton Unit which pro- 
vides a light, compact heavy 
duty press for general purpose 
work ... Rodgers Universal 
Hydraulic Presses can be used 
in any place, or in any position, 
where pulling, pressing, or 
lifting power is needed. 

These units have been pur- 
chased by many large indus- 
trial shops, whose superin- 
tendents and foremen recognize 
the advantage of having a 
powerful portable press to take 
to the job. If it’s a Rodgers, 
it’s the best in Hydraulics. Write 
for illustrated folder. Rodgers 
Hydraulic Inc., St. Louis Park, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. . . 


x 


HYDRAULIC Inc. 
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| Antitrust Loses 


A TREASURY HEADACHE 


Lower war bond sales are accompanied by record redemp? 5ns. 
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$100,000,000 a month ever since. 
pretty high figure in relation to neg 
bonds sold, particularly in month 
when there is no Treasury bond drive 
It is not a big item, however, in tern 
of total outstanding war bonds (now; 
bit over $22,000,000,000 for all series 
the July ratio being 0.63%. 


Everybody expected higher individual 
income tax payments to force a lot 
of people to cash in their war bonds 
—and they have. Total turn-ins in- 
creased as the total of outstanding 
bonds grew, but the big jump coin- 
cided with the March income tax pay- 
ment. Redemptions have run above 


hearings on the Curb’s proposals cur- 
rently scheduled to start Sept. 16. 

Thus far, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, with which the N.A.S.D. has 
had no quarrel, has not let itself get 
into the skirmish. How long its immu- 
nity will last is considered problematical. 


long line of clear and thoroughily con 
sidered decisions of the Supreme Court 
acquiesced in for 75 years by Congres 
and administrative agencies, it will hav 
to be done by the Supreme Cour 
itself, or by Congress. The conspiracie 
charged in the indictment are not con 
spiracies in restraint of or to monopoliz 
interstate trade or commerce.” 
@ Response to Demurrers—Judge Under 
wood’s action was taken on demurrer 
filed by the Southeastern Underwriter 
27 of its officers, and 198 capital stod 
fire insurance companies which are mem 
bers of the organization named in th¢ 
indictment. 

While the federal attorneys have in 
sisted all along that this was not a “test 


Indictments dismissed in 
action alleging conspiracy on 
fire insurance rates; appeal to 
Supreme Court expected. 


“The Supreme Court has repeatedly 

held, during a period of 75 vears, that 
the business of insurance is not com- 
merce, either intrastate or interstate. 
They have done so unequivocally and 
unambiguously.” 
@ Indictments Thrown Out—Thus wrote 
Judge E. Marvin Underwood of the 
U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Georgia in an opinion dis- 
missing the government’s indictment 
charging the Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Assn. and its affiliates with violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act (BW—Nov. 
28’42,p96) by alleged “conspiracy to fix 
and maintain arbitrary and noncompeti- 
tive rates on fire insurance.” 

“If there is to be any overruling of the 


beginning of federal investigations and 
indictments of all combinations of the 
insurance business, other legal mind 
and insurance officials believe athe Un 
derwood’s decision will be far-reaching. 
@ Appeal Expected—The governmen 
has 90 days in which to file an apped. 


Court for a new ruling on whether in 
surance is commerce, and, if so, whethe 
it is interstate and subject to federa 


been a bogey to the insurance indust 
ever since the Temporary Nationa! Ec 


insurance (BW—Mar.16'40,p49) 
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case or cause celebre” but mercly the 


It is no secret that the antitrust bovy 
are anxious to go before the Supremé 


control. Regulation by Washington hag 


nomic Committee’s investigation of life 
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OMMODITIES 


ew Signs of Life 


Commodity traders hardly 
pect any early resumption of 
restricted dealings, but hope 
rising—and so are seats. 


So-called peace scares may not bolster 
mmodity prices, but they have had a 
jytary effect on the value of seats on 
exchanges where such items of prod- 
- and merchandise are bought and 
ij. Traders are betting hard cash that 
won't be too long before some of the 
strictions hampering commodity trad- 
p will be lifted. 
Ceilings and Priorities—Since Pearl 
bor, free flow of goods has been in- 
singly restricted by such things as 
ice ceilings and allocation by priority. 
he Commodity Exchange, Inc., for ex- 
ple, where active futures markets had 
n conducted in copper, hides, lead, 
bber, silk, tin, and zinc, early became 
duration casualty; it was followed 
ortly by the New York Coffee & Sugar 
change. 
Except for periodic activity in grain 
)/ cotton futures, the life of the 
ight commodity broker has been not 
iy unexciting but also pretty profitless 
many months. Even though trad- 
e has been continued in several mar- 
ts such as those for wool, black pep- 
:, lard, cottonseed oil, and cocoa, 
nous restraints have kept dealings on 
lagely nominal basis. 
Prices Make the Turn—But traders 
gin to take heart even before the in- 
son of Sicily. The lifting of coffee 
tioning gave even more tangible basis 
r hope. One of the clearest signs of 
e change in sentiment was the recent 
eof a seat on the New York Cotton 
change at $6,500, better than double 
t year’s low; a seat on the coffee and 
gir exchange went for $2,000 vs. 
550 several weeks before and about 
) nine months ago; purchase last 
ck of four Commodity Exchange, 
¢, memberships at a cost ranging up 
‘1,600 contrasted with a price of but 
) early last year. 


Neediess to say, there are suggestions 
at the New York Coffee & Sugar Ex- 
ange should be reopened now for | 


bling in coffee futures, even if only on 
nominal basis. 


Obviously, the existing price ceilings, | 


itil lifted, would prevent the mainte- 
nce of any active futures markets on 
st exchanges. Nevertheless, the trade 
bats out that ceiling prices are not 
manent and that certain grades of 
wilian coffee for some time past have 
ea quoted below the ceiling set. Co- 
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AIRCRAFT 


The old map is rapidly being cut down—distances are 


being reduced from days or weeks to hours 


The countries of Latin America, once our distant friends, 
are truly becoming our next-door neighbors. Inter-American 
travel will grow by leaps and bounds after the war. The 
vacationist will be able to swim at the glorious beaches of 
Rio on Saturday and be back at work Monday. Round trips 
on business during the week will be commonplace. 


~ 


Moaern light Airliners, powered by efficient, dependable 
Jacobs Engines, will provide rapid and easy travel from the 
international airline terminals to the interiors of these coun- 


tries, opening their unlimited resources and beauty to us all. 


All this will come after the war — but how soon it-wilk 


come depends on how well we do our War Job NOW. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO 


POTTSTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA, U 
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coa futures prices have also sag ed y 
der ceiling prices recently in . )miy; 
trading, and some lard contra: s hp 
just been offered and sold at pr. es yw 
below the ceiling. 

elf and When Business—\\) ,; 4, 
trade primarily wants, of cour. , \ .. 
have the markets open and avai! |e {, 
active trading when, as, and if‘ \iat } 
comes possible. They do not expe 
price ceilings to be lifted at on + whe 
the war ends. However, they hon 
that ceilings can be gradually lif'ed ys 
sequently, at least enough to perm: 
something like normal tradins ong 
again. 


Sweets for All 


OPA increases industria 
quotas while authorities dicke 
over price on larger purchase; 
of Cuban sugar in 1944. 
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A flat 10% increase in sugar allot yo 
ments to all industrial users was a for 
nounced by OPA this week, reflecting had k 


the easier supply situation and bringing 
such allotments up to 80% of 194] 
consumption. (Extra coupons will no 
be issued until Aug. 15 industral 
users receive their September-Octobe 
allotments, but the increase will 
retroactive to Aug. 1; it will last for 
least three months.) 
@ Squabble Over Price—Meanwhile, the 
Cuban sugar commission negotiating in 
Washington the last three wecks fu 
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sale of the 1944 Cuban crop was stil my 
in Washington dickering over tonnag time. a 
and price. The Cubans want better than ~ po: 


$2.65 a hundredweight on 4,000,000 tv 
4,500,000 tons; the Americans were ol: 
fering $2.65 on 4,000,000 tons, with a 
increase in the molasses quota in add: 
tion. 

pr sagmerye Credit Corp. already s 

paying part of shipping costs on offshor 
sugar, to prevent a rise in domestic cel 
ings; more than $2.65 for 1944 sugu 
would mean either a higher ceiling o 
additional government subsidy. 
@ Breakdown of Costs—Cost figurci 
show that, at $2.65, Cubans would 
make more money on the last 1,000; 
000 tons than on the first 3,000,00) 
(the ’43 crop purchase was 3,(00,000 
at $2.65), since the extra tonnage it 
volves only a three- to four-week exten: 
sion of the grinding season with th 
use of machinery already set up. Est 
mated cost of production is 2.4¢ 3 
pound on 3,000,000 tons, while it 5 
only about 1.4¢ on the 1,000,000 toni 
additional. 

The molasses would be made inti 
industrial alcohol, thus lessening the 
drain on the diminishing domestic sup 
Ply of grains—needed for livestock feed 

or grain alcohol plants (page 22 
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HE TRADING POST 


st Hitler Missed 


til the year 1937: Germany never 
a complete picture of her indus- 
roduction comparable to our own 
ys of Manufactures. Presumably to 
more a for war, Hitler es- 
hed the “Reichsamt fiir wehrwirt- 
tliche Planung” (Office of Plan- 
for \War Economy) which, in that 
made a survey of the productive 
ity of the German economy. The 
ts were published in 1939 in a vol- 
entitled “Die Deutsche Industrie ” 
ow, we have no way of knowing 
her or not Hitler took note of these 
ts when he decided to invade Po- 
or whether he checked them with 
care before he declared war on the 
ed States. If some day he should 
a sequel to “Mein Kampf,” I hope 
ill tell us whether he knew anything 
t these figures, so painstakingly col- 
d for him; and if so, what meaning 
had for him. 


ok x * 


any tate, many other items must 
occupied his mind during those 
And figures aren’t of much use to 
tors unless they support their acts. 
now comes Mr. L. Rostas, who in 
pril, 1943, issue of The Economic 
al (London) tries to get some 
ing out of the statistics compiled 
Hitler's Office of Planning for War 
omy Mr. Rostas finds that for the 
time, apparently, a comparison had 
me possible of the productive ca- 
y of Germany with that of other 
tries. He writes: 

he aggregate net output of manu- 
ring industry in the three countries 
was as follows: If the output of 
in in 1935 is taken as 100, German 
wt in 1936 was 127, the United 
‘output was 320 in 1935 and 430 
937. Since German — ex- 
d British output in about the same 
as German industrial employment 
ded the British, it follows that pro- 
vity (i.e. output per head) of Brit- 
nd German industries was rough] 
ame, while the productivity of the 
ed States was about twice as large.” 
ngures of “Average Productivity per 
"are given as: Britain 1935 = 100; 
any 1936 = 109; USA 1936 = 
and USA 1937 = 227. 

is is not an exact comparison. First 
I, the years don’t match. Then, no 
int is taken of the difference in the 

of hours worked per week which 


d show a still greater productivity. 


he American worker. Moreover, 
qualities and types of manufac- 
I articles differ so widely in those 
countries, that no exact compari- 
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sons can be made. However, for cer- 
tain industries comparable information 
was available. 

For instance, if we take Britain’s per 
capita coal production for 1936 as 100, 
Germany’s would be 143, and America’s 
263. That is, the American miner pro- 
duced almost twice as much coal as the 
German, more than 24 times as much 
as the British. 

Using 1937 figures for America, 1935 
figures for Britain, and 1936 figures for 
Germany, American blast furnace pro- 
duction per worker employed in the in- 
dustry was 34 times that of Britain, 
more than 3 times that of Germany. In 
the production of iron and steel prod- 
ucts and in automobiles, the ratio was 
better than 4 to 1. And for radio sets 
the ratio was almost 5 to 1 as compared 
with Britain, almost 7 to 1 as compared 
with Germany. Mr. Hitler might have 
checked these ratios. For they occur in 
the heavy industries, and in such con- 
sumer goods industries as are most read- 
ily converted to the production of war 
materials. Only in cotton spinning was 
Germany’s per capita production equal 
to ours. In no instance did Mr. Rostas 
list efficiency better than ours. 

Maybe the Fuehrer had his eyes fixed 
on some other statistical data. Perhaps 
he preferred other findings to the effect 
that during the ten years from 1929 to 
1938, America’s productive efficiency 
not only did not rise, but actually fell 
from an index of 100 to one of 94, 
while Germany’s was rising from 100 to 
113. ‘That may have pon ey him in 
his preconceived notion that our de- 
mocracy was decadent. Maybe he re- 
joiced also to note that the “Share of 
Wages of the Net Output of Factory 
Trade” was only 31% for Germany as 
against 41% for the United States. On 
the surface, that would give Germany a 
25% advantage in labor costs when com- 
peting in world markets against Ameri- 
can products. But he may have forgot- 
ten that with more than 100% higher 
efficiency we could afford high wages and 
still undersell his German industry. 
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All of which reminds us that statistics 
may be dangerous instruments of pol- 
icy, especially for dictators who are bent, 
come hell or high water, on backing up 
their “intuitions.” Moreover, they are 
exceptionally treacherous when used 
without first-hand knowledge of all the 
conditions. Without a close-up view of 
what lay behind such statistics, Hitler 
sold America short. Now he is learn- 
ing, without benefit of statistics, that 
his tailor-made war industry cannot 
match the free industry of a free people 
aroused to their peril. wc. 


“Smoking in my office, Lieutenant ?”’ 


“*Yes, Major, I’m trying a pipeful 
of your COUNTRY DOCTOR 
, PIPE MIXTURE.”’ 


“oH! THATS 
DIFFERENT: 


Yes, Country DoctorIS DIFFERENT, rich, 
cool and mild-mannered with not a bit of 
bite. Thousands of blendings of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos were tested to perfect 
this superb mixture. Look for the picture of 
“The Country Doctor” on the package. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Soe poariiadlede (yee Sindee 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


CARS LOADED 
FASTER WITH 


GLOBE HOIST 


Sliding Boom Hydraulic Crane 
Handles Loads in Cramped Spaces 


This Globe boom-type oil-hydraulic Hoist 
speeds loading and unloading of trucks and 
railroad cars ... expedites shipping ... saves 
manpower. The sliding boom permits accurate 
spotting of loads in cramped interior spaces. 
For more data on this and other time-saving 
applications of Globe Lifts and Elevators, 
write Globe Hoist Company, Queen and Mer- 
maid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Po. Des Moines, lows 
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THE TREND 


THE CHARGE OF COMPLACENCY 


This country has come to the time when the phrase 
“all-out war production” has got to mean what it says. 
We have reached the point set by our program-makers 
for the full balancing of our supply of fortitude against 
our demand for victory. And in his heart every one of 
us knows that they set it low by the standards of our 
sons at Troina and at Munda. 


© Today, those program-makers tell us that we have come 
laggard to that point, that some of us are still only all- 
- Out-enmeour way-to going all-out, that others of us have 
turned into the dead-end street of complacency. 

It is explained that we have caught overconfidence 
from big headlines on relatively small victories, from 
injudicious boasting by some of the program-makers 
themselves, from the overrunning of wartime statesman- 
ship by postwar political planning. We are charged 
with magnifying minor instances of lavish ordering into 
a general indictment that the armed services are crying 
wolf behind every contract. And, finally, we are said to 
have become jittery about the distortion-powers of con- 
gressional investigators or about the jitters of govern- 
ment inspectors whom the Truman committee has 
turned into martinets. And “we” means management, 
labor, the general public—all of us. 

This diagnosis has been found applicable to individual 
production declines on which Washington has figures 
that no censor would pass. That it is far from being 
the whole story is mace plain by the report on produc- 
tion that appears elsewhere in this issue (page 15). 
Nevertheless, we shall do well to face up to these charges 
and, above all, to that of complacency. We have got 
to live with ourselves in the hour when we read the 
casualty list for the last day of the war and tell each 
other that those dead would have lived had the war 
ended a day sooner. 


e The truth is that, psychologically, this country is in 
the most difficult period of the great conflict. It has 
adopted a military strategy that calls for the overwhelm- 
ing of the enemy by superiority of equipment and for 
waiting until that superiority is established, for fighting 
with its strongest weapon—production-power—and using 
that weapon as a shield to save the lives of its young 
men. Now, that strategy seems to be paying as the 
program-planners expected it to pay. Casualties have 
been even smaller than they expected. Production- 
power—applied on land, at sea, and in the air—is begin- 
ning to shake the enemy. We have bided our time, 
but when we have struck—or when allies have struck 
with the advantage of our massive aid in weapons and 
supplies—the enemy has beaten the timetable in retreat 
and may beat it in internal dissolution. And, at home, 
we stand in danger of being victimized by our success. 


This is not to say that a gap between August pro- 
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duction and August schedules would be closed jf 
Germans had commanded our sweat and tears- blood 
our sons’ business—by standing at Orel; or i Mug 
lini were still ruling in Sicily; or if, as the | pcurg 
say, coffee had stayed on ration and cuffs had remain 
off trousers. There is also a matter of Washington cy 
fusion among controls and goals that curls lips on 4 
production line. There is bungling in manpower. The 
is the hard fact of manpower attrition. And there j 
mounting accumulation of program maladjustmey 
that are almost inevitable to this stage of our last clin 
to the last production peak. But so long as the by 
in us has not been summoned to the shortening of th 
conflict, the charge of complacency will not down. 


@ As we face this charge, sometimes suspecting oy 
selves even more than we are suspected, we have oy 
thing to remember always: We are not ahead of ay 
timetable that we can boast of at Troina or at Mund 
The timetable of this march against the horror that hg 
beset the world is the fastest speed that we can m 
by the very reason that we can outproduce all opposition 
Of all nations, this one has the least right to take not 
of the fact that its strength in machines and munitiog 
has reduced casualties at the front. If we have ove 
estimated our casualties, then we have underestimate 
ourselves. What estimate of a deathrate of America 
prisoners in enemy hands do we dare to call “reaso 
able”? Over 200 have died behind barbed wire while w 
have been “beating the timetable.” 

We have other things to remember at specifi 
moments of doubt, distrust, and disgruntlement. Whe 
we see finished production piling up in the lots, wed 
least owe our sons faith in Donald Nelson’s assurance 
that “our schedules are definitely tied into planned mii 
tary movements; . . . what happened in Sicily during 
the last few weeks began months ago in the factor 
and shipyards all up and down the nation” —when, too 
finished production was piling up in the lots. If vw 
see brave beginnings suddenly ended by cancellation 0 
orders and shifts to strange new lines, we may demand 
fairer consideration of our problems, but we should hes 
tate long before coupling “waste not” with “want not 
as a motto for the changing gamble of fluid war. 


@ The sober report on the war production lag that Bus 
ness Week’s Washington Bureau contributes to thi 
issue places the charge of complacency in proper pé 
spective. But that examination of the broad natio 

problem should encourage no complacency in individual 
self-examination. For that we can accept only the pé 
spective of Troina or Munda, or of the long look tows 

America through the barbed wire of the prison camp 
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